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“PNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—PACULTY OF MEDICINE. [To THE NOBILITY, &c.—A married Clergy-| )/PUSIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the man, of the University of Cambrid e, resident on a cureey thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to tuition, Terms 
SECOND EXAMINATION for the NB AY of BACHELOR . a N.W. of London, wishes to RECEIVE FOU R PUPILS | 1s. 6d. per Lesson.—Address (post paid) to C. F., 4, New London- 
OF MEDICINE will commence Ce Bion thet t of No- | at a very early age, to prepare them for the public schools, | street. Fenchurch-street. 
vember; and that a) November o pecndidate F MEDICINE ‘They will be pastgur Beasders. ond sleep in separate beds, and R. R.C. LUCAS, Sc 
MONDAY, the 22nd o} ovember. ‘andidates for the latter | enjoy a e comforts of home. ‘Terms, 100 guineas per annum. Ty 
De a who have taken a Degree in Arts in any one of the Uni- | For partiulars address, post pate, or apply Ha to Dr. K., S ULProR, begs to announce 


hat he has etched vaiated, and ublished, on India 


versities of the United Kingdom, will be exempted from the | 9, Clarence-place, Pentonville paper, handsomely ymounted, Gk RAY'S ELEGY, with 26 Ilus- 


——— in Intellectual Philosophy, Logic, and Moral Phi- 
































YOUNG LADY wishes to form an engage- rations | aso, GO pe ay ha "VILLAGE, 17 
ct llustrations ; and he h 
lone re Certificates required must be transmitted to the Registrar ment either in a Family or School; she is competent to | L INS'S OLE O ON THE PASSIONS ‘S, vfilustraved, (price of euch 
fourteen days before the commencement at ee Examination to | jnstract in Music, French, Itali ian, (which *she has acquired on | work One Gaines, bound). Also, 6 ‘Plates from the JOHNSON 
which they refer. By order of the Se the Continent,) Drawing, Painting, Ww riting, and Arithmetic,and | STATUE, erected by him at Lichfield = rH Etching from 
neon +. R. W. ROT HMAN, Registrar. the — ranches ¢ a solid. and polite onan. " Address, the Biases, xt Sik R. C. HOARE, erecte: him in Sarum Ca- 
pre-pai r. Underhill’s, 138, t or t ill short 
ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. —DEPART.- —————eee Wilts. Size of the Fea 4 the Goncindiig volume the ciber 
MENT of ENGINEERING. ARCHITECTURE, AR Fe nuvare of DISTINCTION may hear of | works larg: quarto. 
aaMANUFACTURES — GARE or ecTuRe ARTS PRIVATE TUTORS and G GOV ERNESSES 0 of the first 29, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, Sept. 1841. 
and with unexceptionable t r . 
ys i dapariment wil OPEN on y ty pee he my 4 fhe Clerical and School Agency Oftice, 16, Old Broad- street, City. J. , NUTTING, Suspen — 46, Chen ide, 
t O ‘ S ondon, (late of the firm o sANAGAN & N - 
Ge Soewet —_* on J. LONSDALE, Principal. mm pas... A Ewen one 1 a aenar ie nS , TING, y acquaints his Friends and the Public, that he has re- 
= iation of Fellows of the Roya eges of Physicians 0 0 the above premises. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- and Surgeons, &¢. wid -_ A list of Bulbous Hoots to be had on application. 
BUNS SL ASAI | re get Chases ie BOE To Th harotaaa 
will oe on TUESDAY, the sth of October next. HE s following CLASSES will be OPENED on | | Agricultural and Horticultural Seeds of every variety. 
IVINITY..The Rev. the Pri al. DAY, 3rd of Ni ber :— ° 
MATHEMATICS.sProf, the Her. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Tutor, PATHOLOG Y and PRACTICE CE Dr. pa ATRIMONY.—A Gentleman of retired habits, 
Rev. T. A. Cock. 2 T R f PHYSIC.. eeeeseseeese “ soragene : aged 30, seeks a suitable companion to share with him 
CL Ae--Fest. the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, Rev. CHEMISTRY cuaastey’ Pe. George Wilson the ~ and cares ef life. Any Lady disposed to be happy 





with one of equal means, might, if a union were entered into, 
ENGLISH *LITERATURE..Prof. the Rev. F. Maurice, M.A. Dr. Knoxesesceee ee -M. | findt 
The Classes for private Instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY {Dr. Mercer..+e+seseeee1] A.M. be Seg Gye mae he ‘a ona ‘ne affections would 
















and other foreign Languages, will also be resumed on the same Dr. Knox and Dr. Lons- I 4 
ay. : SRAOTION, ANATENTE ccd Miceererneene nee | Gena ee ee oe eee 
Chesabors are provided +: onch mnteiculated Srodente ns - ANATOMICAL DEMONST Pe. | eed o9to4 
desirous of residing in the College; and some of the Profess: RA- flr. Mercer ... +l P.M. r 
and Gentlemen connected with the College receive Students into | “ ‘TIONS .... | pen {Dr. onsdale sesseseseel P.M. UBLIC STATUE to SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
their houses. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY .... George Lees, A.M. .-12 noon. ERAL MEETING of the ADMIRERS of the 
Further information may be obtained upon application at the |} PRACTICAL MEC HANICS "2. Mr. Lees csetersessesseecl toa | iateSIR Dav {D Xt NILKIE, held at the Thatched House Tavern, 
Secretary's Office FORENSIC, MEDICINE, Mon-} viz. s on Saturday, the 20th of August, Jo}. 
October, 1841. J. LONSDALE, Principal. days, Wednesda & PB oa Mr. Skae «ssseseee The Right Hon. Sir ROBERT PEEL Bart. M.P., in the Chair, 
r. J. A. Robertson....2 p.m. Subscriptions were announced, and have been since adverti 


"ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- | SURGERY “° (Dr: Gam et ertso ag Coat: | to the amount of 1,130. 8s. Additional subscriptions :— 
Dr. 





































































MENT of ENGIN BERING, A ARCHITECTURE, ARTS, MIDWIFERY «...... . om ye His Royal Highness the Duke of SUSSEX......102. 
sa PEt neers tes il MRD | MATERA BIC cy, Oe srl P| pli, dose ne Haan foe, Bo. come 4 
TUES y, the oO! obe 4 n aillie, Mrs. Joanna «ees aines, Jo + eeeeee 
MATHEMATICS..Prof. the Hall, M.A. (with en OO need | Mr. A. Rose++++++eeeee-3 P.M+ | Baillie, Mrs. Sophia..-.-. 2 H aines, Samuel, 11 
-CHANICS..Prof. the ay il. "Mosley M.A. F.R.S. BOTANY (to commence in Fe- Dr. Atkin Baillie, Wm. Hunter, Esq. 5 Helps, T. Williams ©... ie | 
UTEP enn BAN Prof. Wheatstone, F.R.S. SED ovenennsnnansenntticeen W. Nichol, A.M | — mote aw 25 | Hot 3 » toe oe 10 0 
4 «Pro eatstone. y. Nicho ~M.  seceee10 to 2 umont, ” owa, ALY sesvsees 
GEOLOGY. Pro of. Ansted, F.G.S. : MATHEMATICS sesensesoneef W: Galbraith, A.M. ....9 to? | | Bart.....-csevereseesese 5 5/ Jenyns, ‘Charles, Esq 11 
Puce and PRAC TICE of ARCHITECTURE..Poel. i ue. Perey. ney yh 4 Blessington, ‘tight Hion. - *| Kelly, Mr. Alderman. 4 . 
an r. ose. 7 a ic Dy tot - tess Of sccccccesees sester, avid, hs eee 
maciNeny Ye Bag Wine. “M rp dl VETERINARY SURGERY w= \ land Society «sewseec7 Pom. | Brockedan, Wi Baa, + 3 8) Hicleg. Acuna ae 
GEC ; y «Mr. radley. . Jampbe en. Lor | Moore, Graham, Esq.. 
MINERALOGY Mr. J. Tennant, F.G CLINICAL SURGERY (Test p, ere pe a mag ty ln all oJ, Comeiak, Eep--- 0 © 
LAND SURV EYING and rev RLLING.-Mr. H. Castle. Dr. J. A. Robertson....1 P.M. Co, Right Hon. Eari Northimberland, D 
October, 1841. J. LONSDALE, Principal. _ days and Thursdays) = ae eo ‘ B, asso cccons oo 0 ° x .. B. ercceccecescccce SS O 
CHOOL of ENGINEERING, TRINITY | GREEK (Ancient and Modern) Mr. Negris. Gaiich, Andie, Hog, $$] Puserane. Wake Wee 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—This School WILL OPEN, on the aE a UU} Mr. Ballantyne. Chalon, A.'E., Esq. R.A. 2 2| - 5 5 
nd of November, 1341, and will embrace the following Curricu- | prencH ma poeninoots Mr. Ch t Chalon, i J., Esq. R.Avee 2 | 5 5 
os of Study, which will extend over the three University Terms GERMA es o ig oy . . cart Sir James, — ee : 4 penertean, A. sr ‘a ecvcce 4 Ks 
a FIRST YEAR. VTALIAN - Mr. Rampini. Cookesley, Rev, G. nunc, 1 O| Seguier, Williatn, tq. 2. 10 10 
MATHEMATICS... Br the e Rev. Thomas ~ a a PETC >. (Hours to sui venience of Students.) Denning, 8. P., » Esa. enghee 3 : Small, Robert. Esa. wee 5 5 
PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS and HYD OSTATICS .. By FEES. | Dunlop, James, Esq. «++. 1¢ ompson, Joseph, isa. 11 
CHEMISTRY and GEOL OGY By James Apjohn, M.D. di Foes tocadh of the or cou a Ein at Couras. 31. 5s. ; Second a ext ik pashby, 3) Welker, Jas. fog. itera rd, ine 
- SCOND 4 itto, 2/. 4s.; Perpetual, 5/. 5s., with the following exceptions :— : 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS. Heat, and Steam Engine, by the | , Anatomy, First Course, 3/. '3s.; Second ditto, 31. 3s.; Perpe- Grayst G q Hn 
pes. Hi Sh d, — F.T.C.D., Erasmus Smith's Professor of Practical Anatomy, 1/. 1s. each Course of Three Months. ve Geom jun. Esq : 22 


J tl. 1s. ditto. . ° 
PRACTICAL Bent ase aisiieins not yet elected). Anatomical Demonstrations, | Subscriptions (to be ~ continue to be received by Sir 
For further particulars spitication ¢ to be made to the Rev. Natural Philosophy, Six Months’ Course, 3. 3 Peter Laurie, and Peter Laurie, Esq., joint treasurers, 7, Ferk- 


~ Practical Mechanics, First Course, 2/. 2s. ; ae Gite 1. 18.5 . . 
Zoseph Henderson Singer V-D._Registrar. to those not oat steniing Se Lectures, 3/. 3s. and 2l. 2s, , quuares Allen Ce assist LaF ,— 1 pines 


ee CROSS HOSPITAL.—_MEDICAL Greek, 3l. 3s. each Course. ~ ~ > 
EGE.—CLASS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, | , Forensic Medicine, Mineralogy and Geology, and Modern hg og hy ety “Coutts dec “| trand Ares lace ; 














Cc SsTs. 
Professor, HENKY B.A. Languages, 2/. 5s. eac Smith, Payne, & Smiths, Mans on-house-stre 
he INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be delivered on G Z 8 | ALLAN UNNING HAM, =. Secretary. 
MONDAY EVENING, October 18, at 8 o'clock. The Course will READINSROGN. ERIERE, Se... a ___ PETER CUNNINGHAM, Asslst.-Seeretaty. 
include the several branches of Natural Philosophy required for | _ A Reading-room, containing, the ee? Medical, Scientific, | 
Matriculation at | tthe University of London, ‘The Lectures are ond [ttevary Consens gad Fee tigre g —y" canes aati to RATIS.—Just published, EDWARDS'S 
oath For particulars apply at the | +h), members of the Anatomical and Physiological Society. RANDOM CATALOGUE. of CHEAP BOOKS in Old 





— Prizes and Honorary Certificates will be given in each class to Divinity, History, Medical and Miscellaneous Literature, sent 
HE CLASS LECTURES for the PUPILS of | the most distinguished students, and a Gold Medal will be free to all parts of the World. Address 76, Bunhill-row, Old- 





the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION will RE- | 2¥atded by the College, to be competed for at a general exami- | street, London. 
COMMENCE on MONDAY. the ith day of October next. nation on the different branches of Medicine. | CATALOGUE of BOOKS, AnctenT and 
Lie slowing: y the Management of Joun Ryan, M.D.| attendance at Medical Classes in Queen's College. qualified | A 


for Graduation at the University of London, and at the Univer. t peosenn, ys e apie ed nam. Oop prody mepes ~ 
. = ’ J » th,G 8, n st free, sentle- 
conic Laboratory ‘CLass has the advantage of a spacious and sities of Oxford, Cambridge, St. Andrew's, and Aberdeen, and re oe a. mty ILL te ookeailes. Piazza, 

M-ENGINE and NAVIGATION CLASS. for Naval | £97. Examination at the Royal Coile »ges of Surgeons of London, Covent Garden. These cheap-priced Catalogues contain the 








Edinburgh, and Dublin, the Apothecaries’ Hall, the Faculty of | jest Collections of Books in every variety of Literature ; by this 
often aa ther BRiven’ CS ULASS iS assisted by a Practical Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, and the Army and Navy, means C ountry. Gentlemen, Students, Booksellers, and Libra- 
Engineer and Engine Drive and other public Boards. rians, can obtain almost any work at a price much less than 

he MAT HEMAT t ICAL, CLASS i is continued as heretofore. Licentiates of the V eterinary School are eligible pe appoint- | ysually charged. 
The CLASS LECTURES on EXPERI ENTAL PHILOsO- | ™ents in the Army and East India Company's Se rvice. . : 
PHY are under the Management of Prot. - H. Bacunorr- SUMMER SESSION. Just published, at 4 and 5, York-streét, Covent-garden, 
_ ee a . ® The following subjects will be taught :— ENRY G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
Longbottom, s i. rs yr I —_—- Tk aad ed a R. J. Practical Anatomy and Operative Surgery, Clinical Surgery, | of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume 8vo. extend- 
s a, ees. © 2 ee, een. Midwifery, Botany, Forensic Medici wd Natural Philosophy, | ing to 2,100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flexible back. 





v Practical Mechanics, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, and the | It com iprehends above three hundred thousand volumes, in every 
aN DOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Midhurst, Languages. JOHN ROBE Rn’ SON. Solicitor, departinent of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Lan- 




















Sussex, tp distant from London 50 miles, Brighton and South- | ““ys."st. Andrew’s-square Secretary to the College. | gna and is the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a 
fertce %, and Port th 27, Guildford and Farn- : ety 184 rin 2 ” — — Poukse sy Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 
am 20. ‘Terms 35, 40, fons 45 guineas per annum. The Classics, —— | curious books, and reduced prices to most of the modern publi- 
a. French, German. _— Drawing, re one TO ENGKAVERS. cations ; and upwards of five thousand bibliographical dices es 
cing are taught. ere will be two vacancies on the 7 > r | are There few books of importance, 
inst. Prospectuses may be Seeman from the bead master, Rev. HE MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION for the ened iierieh or foreign, but, what may be proc ured from the 
Cecil Greene, M.A. Midhurs PROMOTION iat the FINE ARTS are desirous of obtain- | sdvertiser, whose stock is daily increasing 





7 ing an ENGRAVING for distribution amongst the Subscribers | ““ppe price of the Catalogue will be tilowed to gentlemen 
(COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gornic Hatt, | of the present year, and invite Engravers. who have any suit- making pure ses to the extent of 201., or it will be refunded on 
ENFIELD, MippLesEx, by T. WEARE, Son and Succes- | able works in progress, to send specimens for inspection, and to | peturn of the € ‘atalogue within six mont 
sor to the Rev. W. Weare.—T. Weare acknowledges with grati- | state the terms per hundred on which the requisite number of | Pustic Liprartes in all parts of the ie may obtain the 
tude the long continued patronage of his numerous friends. He | impressions would be supplied; the size of the Print to be not | ¢ ‘atalogue gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions how 
respectfully invites a personal inspection of his school and pre- | less than 15 by 12 inches, and specimens to be forwarded w ithin to send it 
mises, and begs to inform his friends and those parents who are a! month from this date, addressed to the Honorary Secretary, As there are several firms similar in name, please to observe 








desirous of combining domestic comfort and liberal treatment W. Winstanley, Esq., at the Koyal Institution, Manchester. t mistak rder 

with a sound and useful education, thet he continues to receive | No specimens to be sent unless the Prints can be ready for de- the po ag ya oer CATALOGUE 
pils on his usual moderate terms. The most respectable re- | livery by the end of February neat. E s VORK.STREET. COVENT.GARDEN, 

ferences will be given, Accommodation for Parlour B Sept. 27, 1841. 4anv 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-G N, 
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Zales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE $ SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on WEDNES October 6, ged — following 
days se pe uf 1 o'clock preci 

N TENSIVE COLLECTION & MO- 
a. N BOOKS, departments of Literature, 
icing a PORTION of tha STOCK of Messrs, BANCKES & CO. 
sellers, Manchester, by order of the Assignees. 
anne nee of which may be obtained on application to oe 
. Surr, Esq., Solicitor, 80, Lombard-stree:, and at th 


." “ibe beral accommodation offered on Property ; and large 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 


125, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS a SELL. on W — October 6, and 
e following d 


VALUABLE. “COLLECTION of BOOKS ; 
including Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits, 4 vols. origina al 
edition, L. p., India proofs—Coney’ 's Foreign Cathedrals, ndia 
proofs—Hum boldt Vues des Cordilléres, proofs—Perry’s Con- 
chology, plates coloured—Italian School of Desiga, 2 vols.— 
Dilettanti Sculpture—Martiu's Milton, 2 vols. .—nportng, 2 haa) 
rod, India proofs—Englefield’s Isle of "Wight—British Gal 
Contemporary Portraits, 2 vols.—Maps by the Society of Useful 
Knowledge, 45 numbers, coloured—Pictorial Bible, 3 vols. L. P, 
—Chronicles by Arnold, Hal!, Hardyng, Fabyan, Grafton, and 
Rastall,7 vols. —Parkinson’s Organic Remains, 3 vols —Antiqua- 
rian Repertory, 4 vols.—Batty’s French Scenery, India proofs— 
Batty’s German Scenery, India proofs—Light'’s $ ‘eilicn Scenery. 
India proofs—Scott’s Waverley Novels, W orks, Poetical 
Works, and Life, 98 vols. mor.—Edgeworth's Works, 18 vols.— 
Valpy’s Family Classical Library, 52 vols.—W ilkinson’s aves 
tians, second series, 3 vols.—Moorcroft and Trebeck's Fn ae, 
2 vols.—Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, 9 vols — 
Gardener’ s Magazine, 10 vols.—Lane’s Arabian Nighw, 3 — a 
nova's Works, 3 vols.— Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, 8vo. 
500 copies—Johnson’s Dictionary, 32mo. 500 copies—Common 
ayers, 32mo. and 24mo. 1,500 copies, &e. &e. 


Mr. L. A. Lewis is instructed by the Assignees of 
Mr. CHARLES DALY to pre re for immediate Sale his ex- 


tensive ty “ag of BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, & 














ETCHING CLUB. 


HE MEMBERS of the ETCHING CLUB 
have completed th their iLLUSTRATIONS OF THE DE- 
whey VILL. The Work consists of eighty Original 
ch chings by Jobe Bal Bell, 1 Seulpter + Wo ‘0 
rsley, f gra 
Tayier Member of the Society 6 of Painters in ) Co Colours, 
- Townsend, and Thomas Webster, A.R.A. Painters. 
The publication will be on the following plan: ~The Copies will 
be delivered Cn eo according to the order of subscription, an 
when the number specified shall have been printed the plates 
will be destroyed. 
20 Reserved India Paper Proofs, before Letters, half Colum- 
bier, at 13 Guineas each. 
50 inte Paper Proofs, half Columbier, with the Poem engraved 
the Plates, at 10 Guineas eac 
150 copies India Paper, quarter Columbier, at 5 Gee each. 
Subscribers’ names received by the Secretary, Mr. Redgrave, 
Hyde Park-gate, Kensington-gore, and by A, iGiritiivhe, 14, 
aterloo-place, Pall Mall, where a Copy of the Work may be 
seen, between the hours of One and Four any day of the week, 
except Monday. 


Em 


. Thomas Creswick, 
tonhouse, Frederick 





wered by: special Act of Parliament, 4 Victoria, cap. 9. 
ITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, London 
This Institution 4 is ‘empowered by a special Act of Parliament, 
and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, 
in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than can be obtained in other 
ffices. The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to 
— preference and support, have been proved, incontestably, 
¥,) its myer mag t and unprecedented success. 
Among others, the following important advantages may be 
enumerated :— 
A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
Presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be oflered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 
Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 


Premiums payable either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
in oe sum, or in a limited number of Raye 3. 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at ‘I'wo o'clock. 
Att of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
fs gialms payable within one month after proof of death. 
rated, in all cases, for theirreports. 


Premium per Cent. per Annum payable durin 
Ist Five | 2nd Five 











Age 3rd Five | 4th Five ,|Remainder 
years. | years. ears. years. | of life. 
20 et i eel bie 11011 £1169 £2 3 8 
30 64) 112 2] 119 1] 2 4) "217 6 
40 lis 1 244 2M 6 3 ; 43 4 
50 216 7 3941455 5 & al 613.7 








PETER M MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Enrolled pater Acts of Parliament, pessed the 10th of 
Geo. . IY. » 4th & 5th of Wm. IV. yr d & ath Vict., relation to 
ee | FA for MUTUAL ASSUR ANC a of IVES, 
ENDOW. IENTS, and ANNUITIES, 13, J+ Ry King 
William-street, London. Directors. 

C, P. Bousfield, Esq. R. Ingham, Esq. M.P. 

John Bradbury, Esq. Jove »ph Janson, Esq 

William Cash, Esq. . Hayhurst Lue as, “Esq. 

Thomas Castle, Esq. Lushington, Esq. 

James Crofts, Esq. Sonn St. Barbe, Esq 

John Feltham, Richard Shortthias’ Esq. 

Joseph Har; Samuel Smith, Esq. 

Thomas Hodgkin, AL ‘b. 

Medical Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. _| Thomas Bevan, Esq. F.L.S. 
Solicitors—Messts. Hardwick & Davidson. 

Members whose Premiums become due on the Ist October 
next, are reminded that the same must be paid within Thirty 
oye from that time 

mong the privileges to be derived by effecting Assurances in 
this Institution, is that of Members being able to secure the 
benefit of their Policies to Nominees, free of any charge. The 
whole of the Profits are divided among its Members. ‘The first 
division will take place in December Ise. 

rospectuses, together with the Report of the last Annual 
Meeting, and every other Information, may be obtained by ap- 
plying at the Office, or of the Agents and Medical Referees in 
the Country JOSEPH MARSH, Sec. 

21st Sept. "isu. 











THE ATHENZUM 





COcr. 2 





for a Perpetual Assurance Office, incorporated by Charter 
of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, 13,Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London. 
Directors. 
Francis Boott, M.D. Charles fatty es =~ 
qone Hos stoc k, M. Robert Gatty, E 
. Fuller Sotelon Esq. Q.C. John Newton, 
chard Holmes Coote, Esq. John Round, my M.P. 
Thiselton Dyer, Esq. Walker Skirrow, Esq. Q.C 
Witkin Everett, Esq. The Rev. J. Hume Spry, D.D. 

THE CORPORATION OF THE AMICABLE SOCIETY is 
the oldest Institution in existence for granting Assurances on 

ives. 

Every person on whose life an assurance is effected for one 
or more Shares becomes a member of the Corporation, and 
entitled, immediately upon his admission, to unreserved parti- 
cipation in the whole of the advantages arising from the long 
standing and accumulated Capital of the Society 

The distinctive feature of the plan adopted “4 “the Society, is 
the Equal Distribution, Share for Share, of the whole of the 
Profits, among the representatives or nominees of the deceased 
members, without reference to the length of time during which 
the policy may have been in force 

0 commission is allowed to aoptes and the affairs of the 
Corporation are managed at the least possible expense ; the 
profits are therefore the utmost the premiums taken admit of. 

Persons whose lives are assured with this Corporation may 
travel to or from, or reside in, any part of Europe, without pay- 
ing any additional premium. 

Assurances for Terms of Years, or on Joint Lives or Survivor- 
ships, may be effected with the Soc ott either for Specified 
Sums without participation in the Annual Profits, or for Shares 
with participation, at the option of the Parties. 

he assured may arrange to pay their Premiums either by a 
single 'payment, by annual Log og ents during the whole conti- 
nuance of the Assurance, or by annual payments during a 
limited number of years only. 


Cc. 


T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 
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James Soconber, ies. Alexander Rogers, Esq. She- 
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Eneas Mackintosh, Esq. 
Physicians—Edward 3. Seymour, M.D.—Seth Thompson, M.D. 
rgeon—Charles Guthrie, 1 
Sotteeve— Shanes. Jobnston & Farquhar, 32, New Broad-street. 
—The Union Bank of London, Moorgate-street. 
Besides “all the ordinary business of Life Assurance, this Com- 
pany grants Loans on approved real or personal security, in 
conjunction with Policies to be effected with this Institution. 
ALEXR. EDMOND, Sec. 
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LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE, No. CCCXIL., for OCTOBER 


Contents:—I. Homer and the Homerida—tt. Vanitie 
By B. Simmons—III. Ambition. A Farce—IV. ~ oh 
Euro ean Allies—V. Brighton—V bat 

The World of London. Part 6.— Vill. The oid and 
Rules of Drinking—IX. Contemporary Spanish Litera 
‘Trial Scene—X. ‘Tomkins’s Letter to Jenkins on the Ma 
Conference and the Corn-Laws—X1. Notes of Travel— ° 
Crisis of Modern Speculation—XIII. Prospects under as Peel 
Ministry. 
WwW ‘ham Blackwood & Sons, 


wW Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, 








st published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for OcrTozer, 


Contents: 
Robinson's Rebienl _Pescavches § in Palestine. 
uckingham’s Am 
Wesleyan Takings. 
Carson's Knowledge of Jesus, &c. 
The English Hexapla 
D'Israeli's Amenities of Literature. 
Taylor's Spiritual Christianity. 
. Position and Prospects of Sir Robert Peel, &c. &c. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, price 1s. contains :—What will Sir Robert 
Peel do ?—Violet Hamilton, or the Talented Famil y; Chap, 
galV - XXV.—Action of the Corn Laws—The Fairy Surprise 
oy 2 Believer in Dreams—D' Israeli’s pimenitics of Liarprised: 
Chapters on English Poetry ; Chap. - Moore, Keats, Crabbe, 
Campbell, and Afissnapy- ‘and Rimes of the Rev. a Con 
bell, the BGican N ge eed s Essays.— 
for Bread, Ola . &c.—Literary Register: MC Ci rie’ $ fea 
tish Church Wi tspe - —Political Registe 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE | for 
OCTOBER contains, among a great variety of other Ar- 
ticles, the following: The Poetical Works of Robert Southey— 
Remarks on the Life of Petrarch—the Character of the Modern 
Greek Language—Unedited Greco-Fg myptian Ine ingorintions | in the 
British Museum—The Reformer, Wyclif fee 3 
terbury Ha Ns a_copious Memoir of the late . con Hook, 
Esq. ie. Engravings of a Cabinet which belonged to Mrs. 
Fleetwood, Sree of Oliver Cromwell, and of Architectural 
Subjects at Silchester, Boreham, and Barkby. Price 2s.t6d, 
W. Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE, for Ocronen, 


‘0. 22, Edited by R. MON’ TGOMERY MARTIN, 
Esq. {Containing : 1, State of British India—2. Colonial Statis- 
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RELIMINARY LANDS in the SETTLE- 
MENT of NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. 

. The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company 
het reby give notice, that a limited number of allotments of pre- 
liminar janes, each of which consists of three sections, viz. one 
acre of To and, fifty acres of Suburban Land, and one 
hundred ey fifty acres of Country Lang, are still open for sale 
in their Second Settlement of Nelson. the price of each allot- 
ment is 300d. 

2. These allotments were unsold when the general ballot for 
priority of choice was held on the 30th August last ; nevertheless 
the numbers which represent them in the original Registry of 
applications were placed in the wheel with all. the other num- 
bers, and the unsold numbers were drawn promiscuously with 
those which had been previously disposed of ; consequently to 
each of the unsold numbers detinite rights of priority of choice 
(distinct in respect to each of the sections above described) have 
been attached by the ballot. 

3. Until further notice, any party, or his Agent, attending at 
the New Zealand House on any Thursday at 3 o'clock, p. m. and 

roducing the receipt of the Company’s bankers, Messrs. SMITH, 
Pa AYNE, and SmitH’s, for 300/. will be entitled to draw in the 
presence of the Court of Directors, from a wheel in which the 
registry numbers of all unsold allotments have been deposited, 
with special precautions for their security and for the fairness 
of the proceeding. ‘The register of the original ballot will then 
show to the party drawing any number, to what rights of priority 
of choice he is entitled. 

4. fopticants therefore will obtain preliminary allotments, on 
precisely the same terms, with respect to price.and the chances 
of eee of choice, as original purchasers. 

A list of the registry numbers, with the rights of choice 
which were attached to each by the original ba allot, may be seen 
at the New Zealand House, on application to the Secretar 

6. Present purchasers will be entitled to the same privi e res, 
in respect to an allowance for cabin passages, (not exceeding 
25 per cent. on the purchase-money,) as those who bought allot- 
— before the general ballot. 

Purchasers not gee eeding to New Zealand will be entitled 
to “delegate their rights of choice to any Agent whom they may 
nominate ; or, if they should prefer it, such choice will be exer- 
cised on their behalt by the officers of the C company. 

Forms of application to be had at the Office. 

By order of the Court, 
. DILLON BELL, Secretary pro tem. 
New Zealand Howe, London, 13th September, 1841. 
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James Fraser, 2 215, Regent-stre et, London. 
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Fale of the Indian Seas, Chaps, 1.—7. Gallery of Tas: 
trious Irishmen. No. XIII. Shr Thomas Molyneux, Bart. M.D. 
*.R.S.—8. Recollections of a Poetic Childhood—9. The New 
Ministry—10. Our Contributors at the Brunnens—11. Our Portrait 

Gallery. No, XXIIL. Henry R. pation, Esq., with an Etching. 

Dublin: William Carry. 3 jun. & Co. Sackville- street. . 
Orr & Co. London, Sold by all ‘Booksellers i in Great Britain and 
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tics, National Parochial Colonization—4. Popula- 
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ascar; its Moral Condition and Prospects—6. Description of 
juatemala—7. Cultivation of Su gar in British India—s. Antes 
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Australia—Home ~b Colonial Intelligence, &c. &c. 
Fisher, Son & Co. Newgate-street, London. 


This day is published, price 6d. No. VIII. of the 
ICROSCOPIC JOURNAL. Edited by 
DANIEL COOPER, Surgeon, &c. 

Contents: Bowerbank on the Structure of Flints—Dr. Will- 
shire’s Abstract of Ehrenberg’s Infusoria, No. 11.—Dr. T. Wil- 
liams on Stomata—Extracts and Abstracts from Rasalan dacenae 
—Notes by Montagne, A — Mandl, Serres,&c.—Proc. Micros, 
Soc. Lond. and Dublin—Memoranda, 

Quarterly Parts I. and II. price 1s. 6d. each, now ready. 
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2s. 6d. Contents : 
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Report to the ! Se cretary of State for the Home Department, 
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Pauper Children. 
On the Five Points of Christian eam. 
Life and Character of Dr. J. Tuckerman. 
Translations from the German. 
London: John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 


UARTERLY METEOROLOGICAL 
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Society of Great Britain, and to consist of Original Essays, com- 
parative Tables of Temperature, Pressure, Rain, Wind, and 
Atmospheric Phenomena; and to be commenced when 150 Sub- 
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published quarterly, price 1s. 6d. to:Members, and 2s. to Sub- 
scribers, application to ba made to the Secretary, W. H. White, 
fa +» 20, Be »dford-street, Covent-garden ; or to the Treasurer, 
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THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; 
FIELDS AND TILE WOODS: a Sporting Novel. 
MILLS, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OR, THE 
By JOHN 


I! 
THE CANADAS IN Isai. By LIEUT.-COL. SIR 
RICHARD BONNYCASTLE, 2 vols. small 8vo. with Map and 
Illustrations. 


Ilt. 

CHARLES CHESTERFIELD; OR, THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A YOUTH OF GENIUS. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. with numerous I!lustrations by P *hiz. 

“One of Mrs. " _ $s most amusing novels,”’"—Herald. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American In- 
dians. By George Catlin. In 2 vols., with 
400 illustrations: Vol. I. Published by the 
Author, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


Mr. Catlin must be known personally, or by 
name and fame, to most of our readers. Itis now 
nearly three years (No. 609) since an American 
correspondent first awakened our curiosity re- 
specting this enterprising artist and travelier; two 
years (No. 640) since we visited his Indian Gal- 
lery. The public have since fully confirmed the 
judgment we then pronounced on it, as the most 
interesting Exhibition which, in our recollection, 
had been opened in London. The publication 
of the work before us will, therefore, be most 
acceptable—to those who have seen the Exhibi- 
tion, as serving to refresh their memories—to 
those who have not, as helping to explain that of 
which they have heard so much—to all, asa plea- 
sant narrative of adventure, and a circumstantial 
and detailed history of the manners and customs 
of an interesting people, whose fate is sealed— 
whose days are numbered—whose extinction 
is certain. The work is not, of course, to be ex- 
amined critically. An artist who has spent 
years some thousands of miles beyond the limits 
of civilized life; who has dragged his weary 
way through the trackless wilderness, floated 
for days together down unknown rivers, and 
this often at the hazard of his life, with his 
pencil in one hand and his rifle in the other, is 
not to be questioned about minor matters. A 
man so situated could have had but little leisure 
to write at all, even to record passing events and 
observation,—little time even to think ; and yet 
there is no trace of the vague, faint, bodiless 
forms which usually characterize scenes when 
described from memory—the strangeness of all 
surrounding nature appears to have impressed it- 
self deeply on memory—and no wonder, for it was 
strange enough, as Mr. Catlin briefly but gra- 
phically represents it, ‘a vast country of green 
fields, where the men are all red—where meat is 
the staff of life—where no laws, but those of 
honour, are known—where the oak and the pine 
give way to the cotton-wood and peccan—where 
the buffalo range, the elk, mountain-sheep, and 
the flect-bounding antelope—where the magpie 
and chattering parroquettes supply the place of 
the red-breast and the blue-bird—where wolves 
are white and bears grizzly—where pheasants 
are hens of the prairie, and frogs have horns !— 
where the rivers are yellow, and white men are 
turned savages in looks. ‘Through the whole of 
this strange land the dogs are all wolves—women 
all slaves—men all lords; where the sux and 
rats alone (of all the list of old acquaintance,) 
could be recognized in this country of strange 
metamorphose.” The reader will feel, as we 
have, that someting of interest arises from the 
very absence of all art in this narrative. 

The value of the collection gathered by Mr. 
Catlin is greatly enhanced by the admitted fact, 
that the race of red men is fast perishing, and must 
soon be extinct. It is but a few hundred years 
since white men first set foot in their country, 
and when their numbers exceeded, it is believed, 
sixteen millions: when, as Mr. Catlin expresses 
it, “sixteen millions sent that number of daily 
prayers to the Almighty, and thanks for his good- 
ness and protection :” happy and contented beings, 
according to their limited views and capacities, 
enjoying all the luxuries they knew of, and there- 
fore cared for: and now, of these sixteen millions, 
not two remain in all that vast continent! and of 
these the greater part have been degraded and de- 
moralized by their intercourse with white men. 








Itis doubtful, indeed, whether those which yet re- 
main uncontaminated in the far wilderness exceed 
half a million, and whiskey and white men, and 
disease and demoralization are already on their 
trail. Of the Mandans, “‘ the gentle and courteous 
Mandans,” as they were designated even by the 
traders and trappers, two thousand in number in 
1837, when Mr. Catlin visited them, not a single 
man remains—the race is extinct! The small 
pox, unknown till their intercourse with white 
men, broke out among them; only thirty-five 
escaped its ravages, and these were forthwith 
butchered by a hostile tribe ! 


But it is time that we should formally intro- 
duce the traveller to our readers. Mr. Catlin is, 
it appears, a native of Wyoming—“ fair Wyom- 
ing, —his parents entered the valley as settlers 
soon after the “Indian Massacre.” The influ- 
ences of the poet were not unfelt by the boy 
artist; the picture which the one had drawn of 
the Oneidee chief first awakened in the other a 
desire to visit the red men :—“ The sad tale of 
my native ‘valley,’ (says Mr. Catlin) has been 
beautifully sung; and from the flight of ‘ Ger- 
trude’s’ soul, my young imagination closely 
traced the savage to his deep retreats, and 
gazed upon him in dreadful horror, until pity 
pleaded, and admiration worked a charm.” 


While Mr, Catlin was studying his art at 
Philadelphia, a delegation of Indians arrived 
there, arrayed and equipped, as he says, “in all 
their classic beauty—with shield and helmet— 
with tunic and manteau—tinted and tasselled off 
exactly for the painter’s palette.” The early 
passion was thus again revived, and he resolved 
to be off to the “‘ Far West,’”’ and to become the 
historian of the red man. The “ Far West”— 
what a vague idea these words convey, even to 
the Americans, We cannot do Mr. Catlin better 
service than to give here the dramatic sketch 
with which he illustrates these words :— 


“In the commencement of my Tour, several 
of my travelling companions from the city of 
New York, found themselves at a frightful distance 
to the West, when we arrived at Niagara Falls; and 
hastened back to amuse their friends with tales and 
scenes of the West. At Buffalo a steam-boat was 
landing with 400 passengers, and twelve days out— 
‘Where from ?*—‘ From the West.’ In the rich 
state of Ohio, hundreds were selling their farms and 
going—to the West. In the beautiful city of Cin- 
cinnati, people said to me ‘ Our town has passed the 
days of its most rapid growth, it is not far enough 
West.’—In St. Louis, 1,400 miles west of New York, 
my landlady assured me that I would be pleased 
with her boarders, for they were nearly all merchants 
from the * West.’ I there asked,—Whence come 
those steamboats, laden with pork, honey, hides, 
&c.?_-From the West.—Whence those ponderous 
bars of silver, which those men have been for hours 
shouldering and putting on board that boat ?—They 
come from Santa Fee, from the West.—Whence goes 
this steam-boat so richly laden with dry-goods, steam 
engines, &c. ?—She goes to Jefferson city.—Jefferson 
city ?—Where is that ?—Far to the West.—And 
where goes that boat laden down to her gunnels, the 
Yellow Stone ?—She goes still farther to the West— 
* Then,’ said I, *I’ll go to the West.’ I went on the 
Yellow Stone— * * Two thousand miles on her, 
and we were at the mouth of Yellow Stone river—at 
the West. What! invoices, bills of lading, &c., a 
wholesale establishment so far to the West! And 
those strange looking, long-haired gentlemen, who 
have just arrived, and are relating the adventures of 
their long and tedious journey. 
Oh! they are some of our merchants just arrived 
from the West.—And that keel-boat, that Mackinaw- 
boat, and that formidable caravan, all of which are 
richly laden with goods?—These, Sir, are outfits 
starting for the MWest.—Going to the West, ha? 
* Then,’ said I, ‘I'll try it again, I will try and see 
if I can go to the West.’ * * What, a Fort here, too? 
—Oui, Monsieur—oui, Monsieur (as a dauntless, and 
semibarbarian-looking, jolly fellow, dashed forth in 


advance of his party on his wild horse to meet me). 
* * Ne parlez vous l’Anglais?—Non, Monsr. I speaks 
de French and de Americaine; mais je ne parle pas 
l’Anglais—Well then, my good fellow, I will speak 
English, and you may speak Americaine.—Val, sare, 
je suis bien content, pour for I see dat you speaks 
putty coot Americaine.— Y ou live here, I suppose? 
Non, Monsieur, I comes fair from de West.— What, 
from the West! Where under the heavens is that ? 
—Wat, diable! de West ? well, you shall see, Mon- 
sieur, he is putty fair off, sippose.—Do you see any- 
thing of the ‘ Flatheads’ in your country ?—Non, 
Monsieur, ils demeurent very, very fair to de West.” 


But we must proceed more soberly. Perhaps 
the reader, after this outlime map of our lon 
journey, will permit us to clear at a boun 
some fifteen hundred miles, and embark at once 
on the Missouri—two thousand miles are yet 
before us :— 


“The Missouri is, perhaps, different in appearance 
and character from all other rivers in the world; 
there is a terror in its manner which is sensibly felt, 
the moment we enter its muddy waters from the 
Missisippi. From the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
River, which is the place from whence I am now 
writing, to its junction with the Mississippi, a distance 
of 2,000 miles, the Missouri, with its boiling, turbid 
waters, sweeps off, in one unceasing current ; and in 
the whole distance there is scarcely an eddy or rest- 
ing-place for a canoe. Owing to the continual falling 
in of its rich alluvial banks, its water is always 
turbid and opaque, having at all seasons of the 
year the colour of a cup of chocolate or coffee, 
with sugar and cream stirred into it. To give a 
better definition of its density and opacity, I have 
tried a number of simple experiments with it 
at this place, and at other points below, at the 
results of which I was exceedingly surprised. By 
placing a piece of silver (and afterwards a piece of 
shell, which is a much whiter substance) in a tumbler 
of this water, and looking through the side of the 
glass, I ascertained that those substances could not 
be seen through the eighth part of an inch ; this, 
however, is in the spring of the year, when the freshet 
is upon the river, rendering the water, undoubtedly, 
much more turbid than it would be at other seasons ; 
though it is always muddy and yellow, and from its 
boiling and wild character and uncommon colour, a 
stranger would think, even in its lowest state, that 
there was a freshet upon it. For the distance of 
1,000 miles above St. Louis, the shores of this river 
(and, in many places, the whole bed of the stream) 
are filled with snags and raft, formed of trees of the 
largest size, which have been undermined by the 
falling banks and cast into the stream ; their roots 
becoming fastened in the bottom of the river, with 
their tops floating on the surface of the water, and 
pointing down the stream, forming the most frightful 
and discouraging prospect for the adventurous voy- 
ageur. Almost every island and sand-bar is covered 
with huge piles of these floating trees, and when the 
river is flooded, its surface is almost literally covered 
with floating raft and drift wood ; which bids positive 
defiance to keel-boats and steamers, on their way up 
the river. The scene is not, however, all so dreary ; 
there isa redeeming beauty in the green and carpeted 
shores, which hem in this huge and terrible deformity 
of waters, There ismuch of the way through, where the 
mighty forests of stately cotton wood stand, and frown 
in horrid dark and coolness over the filthy abyss 
below ; into which they are ready to plunge head- 
long, when the mud and soil in which they were 
germed and reared has been washed out from under- 
neath them, and is with the rolling current mixed, 
and on its way to the ocean. The greater part of 
the shores of this river, however, are without timber, 





Who are they ?— | 


where the eye is delightfully relieved by wandering 
over the beautiful prairies; most of the way grace- 
| fully sloping down to the water's edge, carpeted with 
the deepest green, and in distance, softening into 

velvet of the richest hues, entirely beyond the reach 
| of the artist's pencil. Such is the character of the 
| upper part of the river especially ; and as one ad- 
vances towards its source, and through its upper half, 
it becomes more pleasing to the eye, for snags and 
raft are no longer to be seen; yet the current holds 
its stiff and onward turbid character, It has been, 
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of his whitened shield, embossed and emblasoned 
with the figure of his protecting medicine (or mystery), 
his bow and quiver, his war-club or battle-axe, hi 
dart or javelin—his tobacco pouch and pipe—his 
medicine-bag—and his eagle, ermine, or raven head- 
dress; and over all, and on the top of the post (as if 
placed by some conjuror or Indian magician, to guard 
and protect the spell of wildness that reigns in this 
strange place), stands forth and in full relief the head 
and horns of a buffalo, which is, by a village regula- 
tion, owned and by every man in the 
nation, and hung at the head of his bed, which he 
uses as a mask when called upon by the chiefs to join 
in the buffalo-dance, of which I shall say more ina 
future epistle. This arrangement of beds, of arms, 
&c.,combining the most vivid display and arrangement 
of colours, of furs, of trinkets—of barbed and glisten- 
ing points and steel_of mysteries and hocus pocus, 
together with the sombre and smoked colour of the 
roof and sides of the lodge ; and the wild, and rude 
and red—the graceful (though uncivil) conversa- 
tional, garrulous, story-telling and happy, though 
ignorant and untutored groups, that are smoking their 
ipes, wooing their sweethearts, and embracing their 
ttle ones about their peaceful and endeared fire- 
sides ; together with their pots and kettles, spoons, 
and other culinary articles of their own manvfacture, 
around them; present altogether, one of the most 
picturesque scenes to the eye of a stranger that can 
be possibly seen ; and far more wild and vivid than 
could ever be imagined.” 


Mr. Catlin observes, and truly, that great 
ne 5 magn prevails as to the character of 
the Indians; and no wonder— 

“ An Indian isa beggar in Washington City, and 
a white man is almost equally so in the Mandan 
village. An Indian in Washington is mute, is 
dumb and embarrassed ; and so is a white man (and 
for the very same reasons) in this place—he has no- 
body to talk to. A wild Indian, to reach the civil- 
ized world, must needs travel some thousands of 
miles in vehicles of conveyance, to which he is unac- 
customed—through latitudes and longitudes which 
are new to him—living on food that he is unused to 
—stared and gazed at by the thousands and tens of 
thousands whom he cannot talk to—his heart griev- 
ing and his body sickening at the exhibition of white 
men’s wealth and luxuries, which are enjoyed on 
the land, and over the bones of his ancestors. And 
at the end of his journey he stands (like a caged 
animal) to be scanned—to be criticized—to be 
pitied—and heralded to the world as a mute—as a 
brute, and a beggar. A white man, to reach this 
village, must travel by steam-boat—by canoes—on 
horseback and on foot; swim rivers—wade quag- 
mires—fight mosquitoes—patch his moccassins, and 
patch them again and again, and his breeches; live 
on meat alone—sleep on the ground the whole way, 
and think and dream of his friends he has left be- 
hind ; and when he gets here, half-starved and half- 
naked, and more than half sick, he finds himself a 
beggar for a place to sleep, and for something to eat ; 
a mute amongst thousands who flock about him, to 
look and to criticise, and to laugh at him for his 
jaded appearance, and to speak of him as they do of 
all white men (without distinction) as liars, These 
people are in the habit of seeing no white men in 
their country but Traders, and know of no other; 
deeming us all alike, and receiving us all under the 
presumption that we come to trade or barter ; ap- 
plying to us all indiscriminately, the epithet of‘ liars’ 
or Traders.” 

But small-talk, gossip, garrulity, and story- 
telling are, he says, especially characteristic of 
the Indians—and he gives us a pleasant sketch 
of Indian life as it appeared in the Mandan vil- 
lage, where he was residing :— 


“One has but to walk or ride about this little 
town and its environs for a few hours in a pleasant 
day, and overlook the numerous games and gambols, 
where their notes and yelps of exultation are un- 
ceasingly vibrating in the atmosphere ; or peep into 
their wigwams (and watch the glistening fun that’s 
beaming from the noses, cheeks, and chins, of the 
crouching, cross-legged, and prostrate groups around 
the fire ; where the pipe is passed, and jokes and 
anecdote and laughter are excessive) to become con- 
vinced that it is natural to laugh and be merry. 








Indeed it would be strange if a race of people like 
these, who have little else to do or relish in life, 
should be curtailed in that source of pleasure and 
amusement ; and it would be also strange, if a life- 
time of indulgence and practice in so innocent and 
productive a mode of amusement, free from the cares 
and anxieties of business or professions, should not 
advance them in their modes, and enable them to 
draw far greater pleasure from such sources, than we 
in the civilized and business world can possibly feel. 
If the uncultivated condition of their minds curtails 
the number of their enjoyments ; yet they are free 
from, and independent of, a thousand cares and 
jealousies, which arise from mercenary motives in 
the civilized world ; and are yet far a-head of us (in 
my opinion) in the real and uninterrupted enjoyment 
of their simple natural faculties. They live in a 
country and communities, where it is not customary to 
look forward into the future with concern, for they 
live without incurring the expenses of life, which are 
absolutely necessary and unavoidable in the en- 
lightened world ; and of course their inclinations and 
faculties are solely directed to the enjoyment of the 
present day, without the sober reflections on the past 
or apprehensions of the future. With minds thus 
unexpanded and uninfluenced by the thousand pas- 
sions and ambitions of civilized life, it is easy and 
natural to concentrate their thoughts and their con- 
versation upon the little and trifling occurrences of 
their lives. They are fond of fun and good cheer, 
and can laugh easily and heartily at a slight joke, of 
which their peculiar modes of life furnish them an 
inexhaustible fund, and enable them to cheer their 
little circle about the wigwam fire-side with endless 
laughter and garrulity. * 

“The Mandans are certainly a very interesting 
and pleasing people in their personal appearance and 
manners; differing in many respects, both in looks 
and customs, from all other tribes which I have seen. 
They are not a warlike people ; for they seldom, if 
ever, carry war into their enemies’ country; but 
when invaded, show their valour and courage to be 
equal to that of any people on earth. Being a small 
tribe, and unable to contend on the wide prairies 
with the Sioux and other roaming tribes, who are ten 
times more numerous; they have very judiciously 
located themselves in a permanent village, which is 
strongly fortified, and ensures their preservation, By 
this means they have advanced further in the arts of 
manufacture ; have supplied their lodges more abun- 
dantly with the comforts, and even luxuries of life, 
than any Indian nation I know of. The consequence 
of this is, that this tribe have taken many steps ahead 
of other tribes in manners and refinements (if I may 
be allowed to apply the word refinement to Indian 
life) ; and are therefore familiarly (and correctly) de- 
nominated, by the Traders and others, who have 
been amongst them, ‘the polite and friendly Man- 
dans.’” 

With the fearful tortures voluntarily under- 
gone, which mark the religious ceremonies of 
this tribe, we shall not corcern ourselves. Por- 
trait-painting, with its influences, is a pleasanter 
picture to dwell on :— 

“Perhaps nothing ever more completely astonished 
these people than the operations of my brush. The 
art of portrait-painting was a subject entirely new to 
them, and of course, unthought of ; and my appear- 
ance here has commenced a new era in the arcana 
of medicine or mystery. Soon after arriving here, I 
commenced and finished the portraits of the two 
principal chiefs. This was done without having 
awakened the curiosity of the villagers, as they had 
heard nothing of what was going on, and even the 
chiefs themselves seemed to be ignorant of my designs, 
until the pictures were completed. No one else was 
admitted into my lodge during the operation ; and 
when finished, it was exceedingly amusing to see 
them mutually recognizing each other’s likeness, and 
assuring each other of the striking resemblance which 
they bore to the originals. Both of these pressed 
their hand over their mouths awhile in dead silence 
(a custom amongst most tribes, when anything sur- 
prises them very much); looking attentively upon 
the portraits and myself, and upon the palette and 
colours with which these unaccountable effects had 
been produced, They then walked up to me in the 
most gentle manner, taking me in turn by the hand, 
with a firm grip; with head and eyes inclined down- 





Nant. 
wards and in a tone a little above a whisper—pro. 

nounced the words ‘te-ho-pe-nee Wash-ee!” and 

walked off. That moment conferred an honour on me, 

which you as yet do not understand. I took the 

degree (not of Doctor of Laws, nor Bachelor of Arts) 

of Master of Arts—of mysteries—of magic, and of 
hocus pocus. I was recognized in that short sentence 

as a ‘great medicine white man ;* and since that time, 

have been regularly installed medicine or mystery, 

which is the most honourable degree that could be con- 

ferred upon me here; and I now hold a place amongst 

the most eminent and envied personages, the doctors 

and conjurati of this titled community. * * After I had 

finished the portraits of the two chiefs, and they had 

returned to their wigwams, and deliberately seated 

themselves by their respective fire-sides, and silently 

smoked a pipe or two (according to an universal 

custom), they gradually began to tell what had taken 

place; and at length crowds of gaping listeners, with 

mouths wide open, thronged their lodges; and a 

throng of women and girls were about my house, 

and through every crack and crevice I could see 
their glistening eyes, which were piercing my hut in 

a hundred places, from a natural and restless pro- 

pensity, a curiosity to see what was going on within, 

An hour or more passed in this way, and the soft 

and silken throng continually increased, until some 

hundreds of them were clung, and piled about my 

wigwam like a swarm of bees hanging on the front 
and sides of their hive. During this time, not a 
man made his appearance about the premises—after 
awhile, however, they could be seen, folded in their 
robes, gradually siding up towards the lodge, with a 

silly look upon their faces, which confessed at once 
that curiosity was leading them reluctantly, where 

their pride checked and forbade them to go. The 
rush soon after became general, and the chiefs and 

medicine men took possession of my room, placing 
soldiers (braves with spears in their hands) at the 
door, admitting no one, but such as were allowed by 

the chiefs, to come in. Monsr. Kipp (the agent of the 
Fur Company, who has lived here eight years, and 
to whom, for his politeness and hospitality, I am 
much indebted), at this time took a seat with the 
chiefs, and, speaking their language fluently, he 
explained to them my views and the objects for 
which I was painting these portraits; and also ex- 
pounded to them the manner in which they were 
made,—at which they seemed all to be very much 
pleased. The necessity at this time of exposing the 
portraits to the view of the crowds who were as- 
sembled around the house, became imperative, and 
they were held up together over the door, so that 
the whole village had a chance to see and recognize 
their chiefs. The effect upon so mixed a multitude, 
who as yet had heard no way of accounting for them, 
was novel and really laughable. The likenesses were 
instantly recognized, and many of the gaping mul- 
titude commenced yelping; some were stamping 
off in the jarring dance—others were singing, and 
others again were crying—hundreds covered their 
mouths with their hands and were mute ; others, 
indignant, drove their spears frightfully into the 
ground, and some threw a reddened arrow at the 
sun, and went home to their wigwams, * * The 
squaws generally agreed, that they had discovered 
life enough in them to render my medicine too great 
for the Mandans; saying that such an operation 
could not be performed without taking away from 
thg original something of his existence, which I put 
in the picture, and they could see it move, could see 
it stir. This curtailing of the natural existence, for 
the purpose of instilling life into the secondary one, 
they decided to be an useless and destructive operation, 
and one which was calculated to do great mischief in 
their happy community; and they commenced a 
mournful and doleful chaunt against me, crying and 
weeping bitterly through the village, proclaiming me 
a most * dangerous man ; one who could make living 
persons by looking at them ; and at the same time, 
could, as a matter of course, destroy life in the same 
way, if I chose. That my medicine was dangerous 
to their lives, and that I must leave the village imme- 
diately. That bad luck would happen to those whom 
I painted—that I was to take a part of the existence 
of those whom I painted, and carry it home with me 
amongst the white people, and that when they died 
they would never sleep quiet in their graves.’ ” 


In this way the women and the old quack 
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medicine men (one would really suppose we 
were describing matters which concerned us 
much more nearly), contrived to raise alarm and 

position; and at length a Council was called 
to take the subject into consideration. Mr. Catlin 
attended ; his explanations were held to be satis- 
factory, and he was forthwith installed as a 
Medicine :— 

“J was waited upon in due form and ceremony by 
the medicine-men, who received me upon the old 
adage, ‘Similis simili gaudet.’ I was invited to a 
feast, and they presented me a she-shee-quoi, or a 
doctor’s rattle, and also a magical wand, or a doctor’s 
staff, strung with claws of the grizzly bear, with hoofs 
of the antelope—with ermine—with wild sage and 
bat’s wings—and perfumed withal with the choice 
and savoury odour of the pole-cat—a dog was sacri- 
ficed and hung by the legs over my wigwam, and I 
was therefore and thereby initiated into (and coun- 
tenanced in the practice of) the arcana of medicine 
or mystery, and considered a Fellow of the Extraor- 
dinary Society of Conjurati.” 

We have already so far exceeded our usual 
bounds, that we must pause for a week at least. 








Manners and Household Expenses of England 
in the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Centuries : 
illustrated by Original Records, 

(Concluding Notice.) 

Tue third part of this work consists of the Pri- 

vate Accounts of Sir John Howard, afterwards 

Duke of Norfolk, one of the most distinguished 

men of his time, and the founder of the honours 

“of ail the Howards,” but who is now, perhaps, 

best known as the “ Jockey of Norfolk” of Shak- 

speare’s ‘ Richard the Third.’ 

These Accounts extend from November 1462 
to July 1469, and though they are by far the 
most curious illustrations of domestic manners 
and economy of the fifteenth century that have 
yet been published, with, perhaps, the exception 
of the Paston Correspondence, their principal at- 
traction in our eyes is the light they throw on the 
character of the historical personage to whom they 
relate. Of the Accounts, the greater part were 
written by asteward, or other confidential servant; 
but very many items were entered by Sir John 
Howard himself; and he has also copied into 
the book various letters, which he had sent on 
his own affairs. The editor says that there are 
two manuscripts from which the work has been 
printed :— 

“The first is in the valuable collection of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart., at Middle Hill, who pur- 
chased it at the sale of the library of the late Mr. 
Craven Ord: the second is now the property of his 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk ; it formerly belonged to 
the well known Peter le Neve, Norroy King at Arms, 
who has written on a fly-leaf at the beginning of the 
volume— brought from Framlingham Castle in Suff., 
given to me by Mr. Thomas Martin, attorney at law, 
of Palgrave in Suff., 1727.’ Martin, it is believed, 
was likewise the owner of the former, as it was seen 
in a collection in Suffolk by Sir John Fenn, who ex- 
tracted from it and printed the bill of the * limpnour 
of Bury,’ as a note in the second volume of the Pas- 
ton Letters, the originals of which belonged also to 
Martin. Both volumes are of the quarto size and 
written on paper, two or three folios only in the 
Middle Hill MS. are of vellum. It will be seen that 
the entries are made very irregularly ; accounts of 
different years are intermixed and occur sometimes 
on the same page ; this has led to a supposition that 
they were originally mere loose papers, which have 
been at some period bound together without any 
attempt to reduce them to order. To this opinion 
we do not subscribe, believing from a careful exami- 
nation, that the volumes were always distinct, and 
that they are now in nearly the same state as when 
first written. In the Middle Hill MS. some folios 
have evidently been transposed during the process of 
te-binding ; these we have restored to their proper 
positions. Many portions of the accounts are com- 
mon to both volumes; and as the Middle Hill MS. 
is, generally speaking, the best of the two, we have 
given the variations of identical passages in the Nor- 





folk MS. in the shape of foot-notes to it, and have 
entirely omitted them in printing the latter. The 
only liberty taken with the text has been that of ex- 
tending contracted words and inserting a few points. 
It would, doubtless, have added to the value of the 
work if all the accounts had been reduced into strict 
chronological order, but this, in addition to being a 
work of very great labour, would have rendered the 
process of collation extremely difficult, besides giving 
an unfaithful presentment of the MSS. as they now 
exist, and as we believe them to have been originally 
written. It will be obvious that the text is suscep- 
tible of greater illustration in the form of notes, but 
as it was desirable to print both MSS. their very ex- 
tent precluded the adoption of a plan which would 
have materially increased the size of this volume.” 

From the memoir of Sir John Howard, pre- 
fixed to the Accounts, it is desirable to give such 
facts as explain enough of his history to make 
the extracts understood ; but the space at our 
command will be better filled with the more 
curious entwes and letters, than either with the 
biography of the individual or our own com- 
ments, becausé the book, from being a private 
publication, is likely to fall into few hands. 

Sir John Howard was the son of Sir Robert 
Howard, by Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Mowbray, first Duke of Norfolk. Through the 
interest of his mother’s family he became Knight 
of the Shire for Norfolk in 1454, and having 
adhered to the house of York, was rewarded by 
Edward IV. with grants of land, and the posts of 
one of his Carvers, Constable of Norwich Castle, 
and Keeper of Colchester Castle. He distinguish- 
ed himself in several expeditions both by sea and 
land; was made Treasurer of the Household in 
1468, a Baron in 1470, a Knight of the Garter in 
1472, and Admiral of the Fleet against the Scots 
in 1479. On the death of Edward IV. he un- 
gratefully abandoned his son; and joining the 
Duke of Gloucester, was, on his accession as 
Richard III., created Duke of Norfolk and Earl 
Marshal, and fell at Bosworth field. 

The Accounts begin on the 5th of November, 
2 Edw. IV., 1462, with a list of “ the debts owing 
my mastyr, Syr John Howard, off the Duke of 
Norfolk,” —i. e. his first cousin once removed, 
John Mowbray, fourth Duke of Norfolk, who 
died in 1475. Those debts consisted of pay- 
ments made by Howard of articles purchased or 
money laid out for the Duke’s use, for gowns, 
jackets, and other wearing apparel, wine, fees of 
6s. 8d. to lawyers; daggers and other armour; 
20s. for a signet of gold; 6s. 8d. to a man “ that 
told who robbed Broke Wharf Hall;” for provi- 
sions, &c. Entries then occur in Sir John’s 
own writing: two of which are—“I toke my 
lord before the tresorer to pley at gardes, iijs. 
iiijd.”; “ And I sent hime the same weke be 
Weylem Doke, to play at gardes, iijs. iiijd.” 

In 1467 Sir John Howard was Deputy to the 
Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, when the well 
known combat was fought in Smithfield between 
Lord Scales and the Bastard of Burgundy, which 
explains the following entry :— 

“ And at the tyme that the lorde Skales and the 
Bastard of Borgoyen fowte I was my lordes debyte 
at his dessyre, wesche koste me more than ccc. marke. 
The wesche my lorde moste alowe me.” 

Sir John having undertaken to build, at his 
own cost, two carvels, a kind of small ship, for 
the King’s service, one of which he named the 
“ Mary Grace,” many letters and items occur 
on the subject, which afford much information on 
naval antiquities. Nearly all the technical terms 
are still used inthe navy. One article furnished 
for the ships has, however, long fallen into de- 
suetude—“ an ashe of ij yards long for to make a 
lanterne, and a stok for an ymage of our lady.” 

The letters are curious, and the orthography 
is the most extraordinary we ever met with. In 
almost every instance Sir John, like a Cockney, 
places the 4 where it should be omitted, and 





omits it where it ought to be found. The an- 
nexed angry epistle was justified by some one 
having called him “a man of clouts:”— 

“...»ye schal honderstonde I have very kwolage 
that ye have mekel on setenge langwache agenste me, 
were of I mervel gretely for I have geffen yowe no 
schwsche kawse ; also ye sey I hame no beter than 
a man of klowetes, it schal not be longe or I make 
yowe to honderstonde me hoderwyse as the lawe wol, 
thowe I schal spende as mekel there apone in a day 
as ye be worthe ; also ye schal honderstond I hame 
enformed were Mykel Reyndeford and Karowe and 
I wethe oder waren enfefed in a howese and land 
whethein Dover korte to the beofe of John Hobes 
and is faderlaw, and nowe be yowe senester labor 
agenste al ryte and konsyense ye kawese dayly grete 
trobel in the same, seyhenge that it schal nate be 
spared for no selyer, I wolde avysse yowe to sese 
bothe of yower labore and of yowere spendenge and 
also of yower onthreffety lanqwage, and geffe ye so 
do ye schal fynde hese there in be the grase of God, 
ho amend yower desposysyon. Wreten at Stoke.” 

, He thus wrote about a mast for one of his 
ships :— 

“My welbeloved frendes,__I komhewende me 
to yowe, letenge yowe wete it hathe plesed the 
Kenges hynes to komhawnde me to make ij habel 
schepes fore the ware in al haste, and so I schal 
wethe Goddes mersy ; were fore I honderstond ye 
have in yower towene a maste that wolde serve wel 
on of theme, fore the wesche I pray yowe komen 
wethe yower neybores my frendes, that I myte have 
the maste fore schweche a pryse as I myte have 
kawese here afeter the rather to do fore yowe, and 
also in aspesyal the morre fore be kawese it sholde 
goo to the Kenges wereke, and wethe Goddes grase 
to the helpenge of the fense of yowe al, as Tomas 
Molense the brenger of thes schal henforme yowe, to 
wome I pray yowe geffe grendense in al that he 
schal say to yowe; and in yower so dohenge mea 
pleser at thes tyme I schall be as redy to do for yow 
ore any of yowe here afeter, be the grase of Gode, 
ho preserve yowe al. Wreten at Stoke.” 

In another letter, beginning like the former, 
he says he has an anchor “ lying in your town, 
which may now do me good service to the fur- 
thering of the King’s work,” and requested it 
might be delivered to the bearer; but as he had 
been informed that “ the good man where the 
anchor lieth should say that diverse persons have 
borrowed money and stuff thereupon,” he says, 
“if they have so done, it was at their own peril, 
for it was never done by me nor by my bidding, 
nor never man had power of me so to do, where- 
fore I pray you, as ye would have my good will, 
see mine anchor be delivered, and if they will 
not so deliver it, I promise you by the faith of 
my body I shall spend 20/. thereupon more than 
the best anchor in all England is worth, by the 
grace of God, who keep you.” 

Sir John Howard’s economy appears through- 
out his accounts, and we doubt if any broker 
ever had a keener eye for “the monies,” 
than the Knight betrays in a letter to John 
Norris, written about the same time :—“ I will 

e see my mast at Deptford be well covered and 
Kept, for there be two Span[ish] . .. . in the 
Downs have lost their masts, wherefore I trow 
they will buy mine, and therefore I would my 
mast were the better kept and dressed against 
they come to see it.” e then directs Norris 
to sell his hulk at Deptford, and the boat belong- 
ing to it, as well as the “ Mekel of Bastabel.” 

A payment of 100/. to the King’s tenants near 
Pomfret, “ of my masterys good whan the ffeld 
was donne,” seems to refer to the battle of Towton- 
field. Entries like the following, which are 
in Sir John’s own writing, would scarcely be 
expected to have been made by a man who, from 
filling so eminent a ~ in history, might be 
supposed to have had his mind occupied with 
other thoughts, did we not know that the great 
Lord Burleigh regularly recorded the growth 
of his nails, with other equally trifling matters. 

“Thes wretenge wetenes that iij. yere of the Kenge 
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and iij. day of November, Nekol Ratekleffe and I 
bowte xxxiij. hoxsen fore xviij.li, iiij.¢ viij.d., and 
ther of I payd ix.li. ij.s. iiij.d., and we moste pay 
fore the karyenge home besyde that, and we have 
sente theme to Framenghame Parke. 
“ And the same day that my lordes men rode home 
I borrowed of Belyngford, vj.s. viij.d. 
“ And I lente to Felbrege the same day, _vj.s. viij.d. 
“ And so he howethe me in al, xiij.s. iiij.d. 
“ And I lente to yonge Paston same day, ilj.s. 
“ And J. Payne howethe me, as the tresorer knowethe 
wel, fora.... 

“To remember to haske the mony of Molense 
fore myn hoxsen, and for my saltefesche, and fore 
any herenge.” 

But nothing was beneath his notice. Thus, 
when his steward mentions a warrant which had 
been issued by the Queen, for giving Sir John 
Howard seven yards of green velvet for a gown, 
and adds that his master had not yet received 
the velvet, Sir John wrote “I have it ;” and so 
of seven Welsh cows given him by Lord Stafford, 
which he himself entered, he wrote, “I have 
them.” In May, 1464, being ordered to attend 
the King in the north, he states that he rode on 
‘‘ Lyard Hewes ;” and that he had lent one of 
his followers a pair of brigandines covered with 
black leather, and a standard of mail. Loans of 
armour to seventeen others, are entered with 
the minutest description of each piece, either by 
himself or his steward, together with the names 
of the horses on which they rode, which names 
were generally those of persons, and are pre- 
ceded by a description of the animal, as “ Lyard 
Duras,” “ Bayard Duras,” “ Grisel Courtenay.” 
The attention paid by Howard to his fish ponds, 
or ponts, which were filled with breams, carps, 
tenches, tittle bremets, roaches, perch, small 
pekerelles, and pikes, also shows his love of petty 
details. These entries are in his own hand :— 

“ And the xij yere of the kenge, xx day of Dessem- 
ber, I brak my ponte, and I ad howete of it not 
passed xii) karpes, and xij tenches, and vj pekes, and 
xx roches ; and the nexte day afeter I pote in tothe 
same ponte, besyd fry that I lefte in it, in grete 
tenches, _iiij, in grete bremes, ij, in grete roches xij.” 
—‘I breke the mote, and ad howete al the fesche, 
vij yere of the kenge, and in Howgoste.” 

One more specimen of the attention shown by 
the future Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal of 
England, to objects which his descendant’s Groom 
of the Chambers would scorn to notice, must con- 
clude the extracts illustrative of his character :— 

“* And the nexte day after Holy rode day Danyel 
kame to me ; and he schal have be yere in mony 
x.li., and ij. gowenes and a howese fore is wyffe to 
dwele in at Stoke: and the same day he kame I toke 
heme in mony xij.d., wesche he paid fore hyrenge of 
a horse and a man.—And I made delyver heme a 
newe dobelete that stode me in, v.s.—And he had a 
noder new dobelete of Roberd Klerke, fore the 
wesche I moste pay oder v.s.—And he ad of mea 
new gowen, and I moste pay fore the makenge, xvj.d. 
And I have delyverd heme in thes same monthe in 
mony, wane he yede to the schetenge, be the andes 
of Hastenges, xx.d._And Roberd Clerke bowete at 
Londen fore hem schaftes, the wesche koste 
me.....—Also I have delyverd heme a peyer of 
botes that koste me, iij.s—And an holde peyer of 
spores that koste me, vj.d.—And I toke heme a 
standard bowe that Melson gafe me; it is worthe 
in mony, vj.s. viij.d.—And I most geffe to Melson 
ther fore as good a bowe as he kane schese in a 
boweres schope.—And Danyel hade of me as many 
strenges as koste, vj.d.—And a schetenge glove koste 
an the Sonday nexte after Holy rode day I 
toke Wady fore wages, v.s.—And wel I was a hon- 
tenge I gafe heme a peyer of botewes.” 

The editor presumes that the following letter 
alludes to the King’s intended marriage with the 
beautiful Elizabeth Wydville, and, if so, it is a 
remarkable proof of the pains that were taken to 
ascertain the feelings of the people on the sub- 
ject; but the cancelled passage [within brackets] 
in which the Queen is mentioned, renders his 
conjecture doubtful :— 





* My lord; after the moste lowly rekommendasyon, 
I besethe it yower good lordeschepe to wete I have 
resseyved yower leter that ye sente me late werby I 
honderstond that schwche thengeas ye and I dessyer 
moste is in good wey and howete of dowete, werfor 
I thank god and hever schal wel I leve; also [I 
honderstonde be yower lordeschepe that the qwen 
wol have my wyffe,] my lorde I be sche yowe to 
have me and my wyffe stel in yower remembranse, 
as I honderstond wel that ye have ad be yower 
wryteng, wer of I thanke yower good lordeschepe, 
be schenge yowe of kontenewanse ; also my lord I 
have bene in dyverse plasese wethein Norfolke 
Soffolke and Hesex, and have ad komenykasyon of 
thes marygge to fel howe the pepel of the konteryes 
wer desposed, and in good feythe they ar despossed 
in the beste wysse and glade ther of; also I have 
ben wethe many dyverse astates to fel theyer hertes, 
and I fowende theme al ryte wele despossed, safe 
on, the wesche I schal henforme yower good lordesche 
at my nexte komhenge to yowe, be the grase of god, 
ho have yowe my ryte spesyal god lord in is blesed 
safegard. At Wensche xxij. day of Se.” 

Some of these miscellaneous entries are 
curious :— 

“For my mastyr losses at shotyng, vjd.—Dely- 
veryd to Jemeys man of Colchestyr, for drawyng on 
of my masterys botys at Stoke, iiijd_My master 
payd at the Belle in Fyshe Stret for his dyner, ijs. 
—The sayd day at nyght for his stew [qy. bath], 
and odre costys at the Angyll in Temse stret,—to 
Walkyn the Kynggys horseleche, for dytynge of my 
masterys horses, iijs. iiijd—-For shavynge off my 
mastyr, ijd.—For a potell of ypocrasse, xxd.—In 
flytys for my mastyr, viijd—For washynge off a 
shyrt, jd—To my mastyr that he lost at pykynge 
to my Lord Stafford, iiijd—For xij li. gonnepow- 
dyr, xijs—My Lady Marget the Kynges syster 
owyth my mystyre, vij yerdes of wygth sarsenet for 
ij shertes—-My mastyre lent to my said Lord of 
Norffolke whan he lay at the stewe, xxs.—To the 
taylor for makenge, lynynge, and scorynge of my 
masterys blake gown, iijs. ixd.—Payd makeynge of 
ij lettrys, iiijd.—For ij payre patynys, vjd.—-A payre 
patynys for my mastyr, ijd—For a quarte of mus- 
kadelle, iiijd—For a pyke to the Chamberlain off 
London, xijd._Payd_ that my mastyr lost at tenyse 
to Syre Robert ‘Chamberley, iijs. iiijd—For a tylt 
bote to London, iiijd.—On Seynt Georgys evyn my 
mastyr gaf to vj. menstralys off my Lord of War- 
wykes, vjs. viijd.—On Seynt Markys day my mastyr 
payd to Robert Vyrnam that he leyd down, iiijd— 
My mastyr payd to John Gyldre for ij. bokys, a 
Frenshe boke, and a Yenglyshe boke calyd Dives 
et Pauper, xiijs. iiijd. (which the editor says was 
written by Henry Parker, a Carmelite of Worcester, 
and printed by Pynson in 1493, and reprinted by 
Wynkyn de Worde, in 1496.) In all spent a shot- 
ynge, ilijd.—_In mony lost at Prykkys the same day, 
vjd.—Payd to John Gonner for iiij dayis werkes, he 
and hys man, in stokkynge of gonnys, ijs. iiijd—_Gaffe 
to ij men that go forth a genste the Torke, viijd—_To 
the berward that kepethe my ber, xld.—For iij pypes 
wyn, vj /i.—For a tonne of Gascoyne wyne,a pype of 
claret, and a pype of red wyn, v marcs, or 3/. 6s. 8d. 
—My mastyr delyvered to Capelle that dwellethe 
wyth Symson, draper of London, to delyver to John 
Hamond, of Neylond, for a token for the same 
Symson, a crosse of goolde sett wyth iij. stones.—In 
September 1465, my mastyr rode to the Kenge, and 
he taryede wyth hym yj. dayis, and he spent wylle 
he was owte xxxijs.—The Sondaye next after the 
xij. daye I gafe to the pleyeres of Stoke, ijs. I gafe 
to the boteleres the same day, for xvj pomgarnettes, 
ijs. vjd.—_For a tonne to cary ynne federbeddes, 
xxiijd._My mastyr gaff to a man of the Frenshe 
Kynges that brout hym a saff condyte, xxxiijs. iiijd, 
—For vij payrof fyn gloves, ijs. iiijd A wageour my 
mastyr gatf to Syr Henry Wafferen’s wyffe to kepe 
in the monythe of September, xs.” 

“At the laste komhenge from London, I toke of 
John Klerke’s man, the potekary, a lytel barel of 
water fore the sekeness, and a lyte boxe of presera- 
tyffe, and a pote of tryakel, and not payd._My mas- 
ter gaff to the Kynge’s secretary, iijs. iiijd To the 
pykmongre, for a pyk that went to Bulstrodis, ijs. 
For iij pykes to his weddynge, viijs.—For a gurnard, 
iiijd.—_For an estryche fedore and for the esh- 
ynge of the same, vs.—The Kyng howeth me fore 





the plate that the Qwene was serv wethe at the daye 
of here koronasyon, xx Jii—And the Kinge howeth 
me for the lystes and the tel in Smethefeil, x1li.” 

Several entries occur in September 1465 re. 
specting the illness of “ my lady” : for example, 
to Thurston for his costes to London for to 
fethe feyscyance” (physicians), whose names 
were Master Roger, and John Clerke, (an 
apothecary), the former of whom received four 
marks, or 2/. 13s. 4d., and the latter forty shil- 
lings, for their fees; to persons for “ lokenge 
to my lady,” for medicines bought for her 
in London and at Colchester, for sugar. 
candy, water of honeysuckles, and wine; a 
donation from her to the friars of Colchester, 
and 10s. to them in November, for singing 
a trental for her, together with 5s. 8d. for 
“waxe and therede for a hay (sic) ageyns my 
ladyis terment.” Mourning was provided on 
that occasion for Sir John Howard, his children 
and household, to the number of nearly 150 
persons, including priests, domestic servants, 
smiths, ploughmen, and carpenters. Mr. Tur- 
ner says that the deceased Lady was Sir 
John’s first wife Katherine Lady Howard, but 
we apprehend he is mistaken. Lady Howard 
is said in the inscription on her tomb, as given 
in Weever’s Funeral Monuments, to have died 
in 1452; and the lady to whom these items 
refer was clearly Katherine, widow of John 
Mowbray, second Duke of Norfolk, and daugh- 
ter of Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. 
She had three other husbands, and appears to 
have died in that year.”"—(Vide Esch. 6 Edw, 
IV. No. 49.) 

Few political or historical facts are established, 
or even directly illustrated by these Accounts, 
“ Purity of election” seems to have-been as 
little practised by our ancestors as by their 
descendants ; and it was fortunate for Sir John 
Howard that there was no “Treating Act,” 
when he and Sir Thomas Brewse stood for 
Suffolk in 1467—the “independent electors” 
of which county consumed at Ipswich 8 oxen, 
24 calves, 24 sheep, 20 lambs, 30 pigs, 12 
pheasants, 108 capons, 240 chickens, 120 rab- 
bits, 800 eggs, 140 pairs of pigeons, 32 gal- 
lons of milk, divers hogsheads of wine, 20 of 
double and 16 of single beer, the cost of which 
was 40/. 17s. 6d. with the necessary quantities 
of condiment. 

As articles of various kinds were of course 
bought for the use of Sir John Howard’s family, 
his children and sons-in-law are frequently men- 
tioned, and some of the expenses of his second 
marriage are entered. These accounts bring to 
light one of his sons, Nicholas Howard, who 
does not occur in any pedigree of the family. 
In September 1468, bows and other things were 
provided for him, “to go to the sea with the 
army that shall goe with my Lord Scales,” and 
he probably died unmarried soon after. 

Numerous taverns in London are mentioned, 
and we have been induced to throw together all 
their names and situations: the Mermaid in 
Friday Street, (Ben Jonson’s House, and which 
was, probably, the inn in Friday Street, out of 
which Chaucer says he saw a new sign hanging 
with the arms of Sir Robert Grosvenor,) the 
Cardinal’s Hat, the Angel in Thames Street, 
the Bell in Bread Street, the Bear in Southwark, 
the King’s Head in Old Fish Street, the King’s 
Head in Southwark, the Key in Southwark, the 
Sun in King’s Street, Westminster, the Tabor 
in Gracechurch Street, the Tabard, the Ryalle, 
the Crown without Aldgate, the Paul's Head in 
Crooked Lane, the Pope’s Head in Lombard 
Street, the St. John’s Head Ludgate, the Gar- 
land in East Cheap, the Greyhound, the Crown in 
King’s Street, Westminster, and the White Horse. 

In our first notice of this work we did its 
editor the injustice of misnaming him, by calling 
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him Mr. John Turner, instead of Mr. Thomas 
Hudson Turner, to whom, in his own proper 
name, we now repeat our thanks for the manner 
in which he has performed his task. It is only 
to be regretted that he “had not rendered his 
labours more useful by giving, what to a book of 
this kind is really indispensable, a good InvEx. 








Report from the Select Committee on Fine Arts, 
together with the Minutes of Evidence, §c. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed. 


One of the last acts of the last Parliament was 
the appointment of a Committee “ to take into 
consideration the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
in this Country, in Connexion with the Rebuild- 
ing of the New Houses of Parliament.” The 
dissolution brought the inquiry prematurely to 
a close, “‘ without the examination of many wit- 
nesses of high reputation and authority.” Still 
sufficient evidence had been elicited to justify 
the Committee in adopting and recommending 
that measures should be taken, without delay, to 
encourage the Fine Arts, by employing them in 
the decoration in the New Houses of Parliament. 
“ Your Committee,” the Report goes on to say, 
“in the present state of the inquiry, are not pre- 
pared to suggest the details of a plan; but they 
think that a commission might most usefully be 
appointed to assist, both with information and 
advice, some department of the government, 
which, after mature consideration, should be 
solely responsible for the execution of the plan 
best calculated to realize the objects of your 
Committee.” 

The first person called was Mr. Barry, the 
architect of the New Houses of Parliament. 
We have extracted the pith and main matter 
of his evidence. 

“ Are you of opinion that painting and sculpture 
could be employed to advantage in the new Houses 
of Parliament ?—They could be employed with great 
effect in the interior of the building. 

“In what parts of the building would you recom- 
mend painting and sculpture to be employed ?—The 
parts of the building best adapted to that object 
would be St. Stephen’s Hall, the Royal Gallery, the 
Houses and their lobbies, Kc. the public corridors 
towards the river front, and Westminster Hall ; in 
all which places the light will be from above, and, 
consequently, most favourable to the exhibition of 
painting or sculpture. 

“Do you propose to increase the quantity of light 
to be let in through the roof of Westminster Hall ?— 
Yes, I do. 

“Will you inform the Committee, with as much 
accuracy as may be in your power, the superficies of 
the different portions of the building which could be 
appropriated to painting, and the number of positions 
or places in which sculpture could be placed ?—In 
Westminster Hall 6,160 feet, in St. Stephen’s Hall 
8,000 feet, in the Royal Gallery 2,140 feet, in the 
Queen's Robing-room 1,168 feet, in the lower cor- 
ridors towards the river 5,072 feet, in the House of 
Lords 1,800 feet, in the House of Commons 1,260 
feet, in the corridors from the central saloon 1,325 
feet, in the Conference Hall 1,240 feet, in the lobbies 
of the House of Lords 1,036 feet, in the lobby of 
the House of Commons 1,260 feet, in the Committee- 
rooms 25,350 feet, in the upper corridors towards the 
river 5,072 feet ; besides numerous other less impor- 
tant portions of the building. 

“Do you not consider that some mode of colour- 
ing and of painting is essential to all styles of archi- 
tecture ?—I am of that opinion decidedly. 

“ Whether it is classic, or any other different mode 
of modern art >—Yes. 

“ Are you aware of any fresco painting employed 
in Northern or Central Europe to decorate the in- 
terior of any buildings ?—I am aware that fresco 
painting has been employed to a considerable extent 
at Munich; and I am also aware of an attempt at 
fresco painting in this country, though not a very 
successful one. I refer to the Roman Catholic chapel 
n Moorfields ; some years ago the wall at the back 


Vion 


of the altar was painted in fresco by an Italian of the 
name of Aglio, and for some reason with which I am 
unacquainted, the fresco has suffered very materially, 
so much so as in many parts to be entirely defaced. 
The same person was employed subsequently at Man- 
chester to paint the Town Hall. 

“Is there not an intention of painting some part 
of the Reform Club in fresco?—It has been sug- 
gested, but no steps are yet taken for the purpose. 

“ You approve of that, do you ?—Decidedly. 

“If we look at Westminster Hall as a monument 
of the times in which it was built, does it not strike 
you that there would be some incongruity in intro- 
ducing painting in a mode which was not known at 
that period ?—I conceive not, inasmuch as the pre- 
pared paintings would have a similar effect to the 
tapestry which was employed at that period to a great 
extent ; for the probability is, that if in those times 
it were desired to produce an effect upon any great 
occasion in the Hall, the walls would have been 
lined entirely with tapestry. 

“Do you think that the event of Wat Tyler's re- 
bellion would be a good subject ?—Any leading event 
in English history would be a good subject. 

“You are acquainted with some attempts that 
have been made in this country on a large scale to 
ornament buildings with painting; there is the dome 
of St. Paul’s, and there is also Greenwich Hospital ; 
do you consider those attempts successful ?—To a 
certain extent I do; but I do not consider that those 
examples are eminently beautiful, although they 
certainly give an improved effect to both those build- 
in 

“ Do you think the effect of St. Paul’s is improved 
by the painting in the interior ?—Yes. 

“ What would you say to colouring statues ?—I 
should be rather averse to colouring them; my pre- 
sent feeling is, that I should be satisfied with the 
natural colour of those stones, 

* Are you not aware, that in the old application 
of sculpture to Gothic architecture, and in the late 
application of Mr. Pugin which I have spoken of, 
that the coloured statues are introduced with good 
effect—coloured wooden statues I think ?—I am not 
quite sure that I altogether approve of the effect of 
sculpture, so coloured.” 


Fresco painting has been revived, of late years, 
at Munich, under the munificent patronage of the 
King of Bavaria. Mr. Eastlake, one of the best 
informed of our painters, was examined on several 
points of interest. 


“ Can you suggest to the Committee any scheme 
or plan by which the arts of this country can be pro- 
moted, in connexion with the building of the new 
Houses?—I should be in doubt whether fresco or oil 
would be fittest for such a purpose, and much would 
depend on the extent of surface that could be allotted. 

“ If it was a large space ?I think fresco is gene- 
rally fittest for a large surface. If the architectural 
arrangements are such as to require separate divi- 
sions, then detached oil pictures might be preferable. 
The great objection to a cycle of fresco subjects 
would be, that although many hands would be re- 
quired, it must be under the direction of a single 
head. 

“Would it be at all advisable to give artists an 
opportunity of making some experimental efforts 
previously ?—That would be the safest plan ; I was 
going to say, that I happen to remember the begin- 
ning of the great talent in fresco which now exists in 
Germany. I was in Rome when the first efforts 
were made, which were successful at once. I should 
conclude from that, that the technical process of fresco 
painting is not in itself difficult, provided the artists 
are previously grounded in the general principles of 
their art; on the other hand, a knowledge of the 
process of fresco is by no means necessarily accom- 
panied with general skill in the art. 

“ Were artists employed at once by the King of 
Bavaria who had not hitherto painted in fresco, or 
were any efforts made to establish a school, and to 
give them an opportunity of gaining experience in any 
way previously to their employment by the govern- 
ment ?—I believe what first induced the King of 
Bavaria to have paintings in fresco on a large scale 
done, was seeing what had been done at Rome, and 
that originated from the Chevalier Bartholdy em- 





ploying a certain number of German artists, the best 


that were then in Rome, to paint a private room of 
his own, 

* Do you recollect who were the artists that were 
so employed?——Yes ; Cornelius, Veit, Schadow, and 
Overbeck. 

“Admitting that fresco painting has a certain 
freshness, and can be executed much more rapidly 
than oil painting, are there not some disadvantages ; 
for instance, that it remains immovable in the event 
of unavoidable repairs ; that it is subject to injury 
from the climate, particularly of England ?—Yes, I 
should have thought that the climate was one of the 
most doubtful points with regard to fresco; but I 
consider that quite answered by the experiment that 
has been made at Munich, where the climate is much 
severer than our own, The objection of the impos- 
sibility of removal is a very great one in case of fire, 
or such accident. There were some of Titian’s finest 
oil pictures destroyed in Venice on the occasion of a 
fire at the ducal palace ; and on that occasion it hap- 
pened that a fresco painting was preserved, but that 
was quite an accident ; there is one recommendation 
of the mere material of fresco; it does not shine as 
oil pictures do, and the subject may be seen in a 
greater number of lights. 

“Taking into consideration the different casualties 
to which collections are subject, is not the safest, 
after all, the wall?—I should say that damp very 
often affects fresco, and |in the course of time, from 
the settlement of buildings, they are apt to crack. 
One of the frescos by Raphael in the Vatican is fas- 
tened with a great number of nails; they have been 
counted, but I am afraid to say how many ; some 
hundreds of nails are on the surface of one painting 
by Raphael, and they are all as liable to the same 
accident.” 

To Mr. Eastlake’s evidence a ‘ Paper’ is added 
of detached thoughts on the subject, which we 
have printed entire, p. 764. 

The next evidence of importance is that of 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, who speaks from ex- 
perience and long thinking of the evil and the 
good which result from competition :— 

“ My general impression with respect to the pro-¢ 
motion of the fine arts was, that competition was the 
best means of forwarding their improvement; but 
experience has proved, that the means of obtaining 
a competent tribunal to decide upon the merits of 
the competitors are not easily to be found in this 
country ; so many difficulties stand in the way, so 
many obstructions, so many interests to be considered, 
and so many persons are to be consulted, that I think 
it is hardly possible to obtain a competent tribunal 
under any circumstances. 

“If the selection of artists were accomplished by 
means of competition, would there not be some 
danger also that artists of established reputation 
might decline to enter into competition ?—It is that 
view that induces me to believe that competition will 
not succeed in this country, because artists of estab- 
lished reputation will not risk that reputation by 
coming before a tribunal which they do not think 
competent to decide upon their merits, and which 
may very materially injure the reputation which they 
have obtained, by selecting persons of inferior capa- 
city and incompetent to the object required.” 

But if competition, with a competent tribunal, 
which Sir Archer Shee subsequently admits 

may be established, were generally had recourse 
o, must not these artists of established repita- 
tion cither become competitors or sink into ob- 
scurity ? 

“Does it not come within your knowledge that 
artists of established reputation have declined to 
enter into competition for public works ?—Certainly. 
“ Might there not be two classes of artists; for in- 
stance, one of known and established reputation who 
might be employed upon particular portions of the 
building and left entirely to the efforts of their own 
minds and genius, and another class of artists of less 
known and less established reputation who should be 
selected for employment in this building through 
the medium of competition 2—Most certainly; I see 
no objection whatever to such a plan. 

“ Would not such a plan insure this advantage, 
that you would obtain the assistance of the most dis- 
tinguished artists, and at the same time open the 





field of employment to all artists of competent abili- 
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ties ?—One class of artists, such as you have sup- 
posed, would consist of artists who have already given 
proofs of their ability. The second class you pro- 
pose to apply to, are those who have yet to give those 
proofs, and of course those proofs might be obtained 
in the way of competition. 

“Do you not conceive some tribunal might be 
formed in which the artist would have sufficient con- 
fidence, because, after all, somebody must be ap- 
pointed to give orders for the designs, whether in 
architecture, painting, or sculpture; those must 
emanate from somebody ; probably it would not be 
deputed to a single individual ; but would it be pos- 
sible to imagine that a tribunal might be formed 
which would inspire the artist with confidence ?—I 
did conceive it might be possible to form such a tri- 
bunal ; and I stated in a publication some few years 
ago my ideas upon that subject ; but I have so far 
changed my opinion that I do not think now that 
artists of distinguished reputation and high talent 
would submit to any tribunal of the kind. 

“ Your opinion is, that no such tribunal could be 
formed ?—No, not so, but that artists of established 
reputation would not submit to such a tribuna., 

“ What works of art upon a large scale are there 
in this country by living artists that would enable 
the Committee to make a selection of artists for any 
large historical work for the Houses of Parliament ? 
—Unfortunately, there has been a total want of all 
encouragement for what I call the higher department 
of art ; artists have not been employed on produc- 
tions of that class; and although individual artists 
have by great exertions proved their talents for exe- 
cuting such works, there are but few examples to be 
referred to. Our late excellent keeper of the Royal 
Academy, Mr. Hilton, has produced works upon a 
large scale, which would have done honour to any 
age. Other artists have also produced works of a 
character which would justify the conclusion that, 
with the application of a proper stimulus, and em- 
ployed upon noble subjects, their talents would do 
honour to their country. 

“Still in any selection at this present moment 
there must be a great deal of chance ?—Of course. 
Even in selecting the best artist that ever lived, you 
are not certain he will produce a great work; the 
powers of genius are not like the powers of a me- 
chanic; he may fail, and a degree of uncertainty 
attaches to every operation of this kind. The only 
question is, whether it is judicious to make an experi- 
ment. You may not get great works by any process 
you may adopt; but you certainly will not get great 
works if you do not adopt some process for their pro- 
duction. 

* Did not the Town Council of Liverpool give an 
order for a large picture on a sacred subject >—Yes, 
and Mr, Hilton, in that picture, proved his powers 
to execute works of the most elevated character in 
art ; in fact, he devoted himself entirely to works of 
that class, and the result was, that during the last 
three years of his life he had not a single commission 
for a picture. With respect to fresco painting, an 
artist of considerable skill, a pupil of my own, went 
abroad to study his profession, and being struck with 
the beauties of fresco painting, he thought he would 
turn his mind to it, in the hope that when he re- 
turned, he could introduce it as a means of internal 
decoration ; but on inquiring recently, as to the success 
of his enterprise, I learned from him that he had 
given it up, for he found he had no chance in com- 
petition with the upholsterer.” 


Here we must conclude, but not without ex- 
tracting what Mr. R. Mitchell says in favour of 
modern carving in wood, and of the ill-success it 
meets with when it is unstained and sold in its 
genuine state. 


“You have seen, perhaps, some of the fine old 
frames and carving of Gibbons’ ?—I have seen one of 
his finest specimens in St. James’s Church, in Picca- 
dilly ; but I have seen plenty executed at the pre- 
sent day to equal that, I consider. 

“ Has the carving you speak of as equal to that 
you refer to in St. James’s Church been executed for 
upholsterers, and painted and gilded?—No; there 
are two specimens of it now, which might be seen at 
a dealer's in John-street, Oxford-street ; those speci- 
mens were sold to him at a reasonable rate, on con- 
dition that he should not stain them to imitate old, 
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so that they should remain as works of the present 
time, that the artist might obtain orders from them. 
Most of the work which has been executed at the 
present day has been done in imitation of the style 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and it has been bought up 
by the dealers, and stained to imitate the old, for 
they could not sell it unless they professed that it 
was old. That is a notorious fact. In fact, our 
greatest orders of late in the shape of anything of 
bold work have been from the dealers, and that has 
been stained to imitate old, and sold for old. That, 
it appears to me, has led to the opinion that carving 
could not be done at the present day equal to the 
carving of former periods. 

“ How long has this work which you refer to been 
in the hands of the dealer in John-street >—I should 
say five or six months, 

“Do you suppose that it would have sold sooner 
had it been stained ?—Undoubtedly, and the artist 
would have received from his performance at the 
time, I think it was 20/., more for his labour.” 

This is absurd, but it tells what reverence an- 
tiquity hath, and how little art is really under- 
stood by what are called its patrons. 





A Short Description of Kissengen, its Baths and 
Mineral Waters. Translated from the German 
of Dr. F. A. Balling, by Sir Alex. Downie, 
M.D. Frankfort, Jugel. 

Muvcu as has been published on the German 

Spas,—their medical history, so far as our ex- 

perience reaches, has yet to be written, Works 

in this department being generally composed 
for the illumination of “ the public,” are espe- 

cially liable to a deficiency in details, and to a 

super-abundance of that over laudation which is 

nearly akin to plain quackery. As regards the 
first, it is anything but instructive to say that 
such a Pool of Bethesda “is good” for such and 
such a disease; for disease, as we all know, or 
ought to know, is but a name applied for con- 
venience to symptoms having a general outline 
of identity, but varying in details, in intensity, in 
their progress, in their causes, and their tendency, 
according to varieties of age, sex, constitutional 
temperament, and many other particulars less 
easily assignable. Under these circumstances, 
to affirm that such a remedy is good for such a 
disease is at once saying too much, and saying 
nothing : still worse is it, when thesame remedy is 
set forth as good for diseases obviously different, as 
is often, indeed generally, done. We do not mean 
to say that one remedy may notbe found beneficial 
in many cases of disease bearing different names, 
but that the common benefit arises from the ap- 
plicability of the means to a common pathological 
condition, lying at the bottom of the several 
phenomena. To understand, then, the utility of 
any drug, it is necessary to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its operation on the living subject, 
and thus to seize the clue which can alone lead 

the rational inquirer through so complicated a 

labyrinth. In this particular, almost all the Spa 

books are either wholly deficient, or vague, 
theoretical, or otherwise faulty. 

On the score of redundant laudation, the 
nothing-like-leather principle is of too universal 
application in human affairs, to be a matter of 
serious reproach to individuals ; but there is one 
particular in the history of Spas peculiarly favour- 
able to this logical vice, which therefore merits 
notice. The German Spas are many; and there 
is in consequence an intense rivalry on the sub- 
They are, for the most part, the property 
of the sovereigns in whose dominions they 
happen to lie, who, if they were ambitious of a 
complete heralding of all their titles, to their 
serenities, sovereignties and altitudes,—to their 
speciality of king, duke, &c. &c. (as the case may 
be), might add, Bad-meister, or keeper of baths. 
The sovereign, in fact, for the most part makes 
the outlay necessary for the erection of the re- 
quisite buildings, superintends the amusements 
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provided to draw guests, and regulates e 
arrangement of the place, from the high police 
to the prices of washerwomen’s bills and coach 
fares, nay, even in some instances, to the bill of 
fare at the tables d'héte. The results to the 
visitors for the most part are beneficial. The 
German governments are good, though minute, 
administrators; and the prevalence of reasonable 
tariffs and precise regulations of public service, 
save a vast deal of time, trouble, and ill-blood, 
But it is obvious, that where a sovereign, having 
at his disposition what Jeremy Bentham called 
the material of reward, is desirous to promote the 
prosperity of any pet watering place, a vast ad- 
dition must be made to the ordinary sum of 
motives which set all persons professionally con- 
nected with such localities, trumpeting “ with 
might and main.” Such extra stimulation is 
not wanted: the divers little Pedlingtons abroad 
and at home, unaffected by the royal regime, 
exhibit the propensity to quacking and credu- 
lity in sufficient doses. 

The effects upon the objects of such a process 
are easily foreseen: on the part of the public 
disappointments proportionate to the unreason- 
able expectations thus excited, and on that of 
the lain, a prevalent disposition to distrust 
and decry the general efficacy of natural springs, 
and to send to their sources such patients only 
as are malades, imaginaires, or incurables, or 
such as it is desirable to be rid of. 

As the question of Spas, then, stands at 
present, the public and the profession are left 
pretty much to the exercise of their common 
sense, and to those lights which a rough sort of 
experience can supply. Though entering more 
a ger upon the subject, the present pub- 
ication will not, we think, materially assist in 
putting the matter on a surer footing. With 
the profession in these countries, more especially, 
we Imagine the Doctor’s physiological views will 
find but small favour ; and as regards the patients 
themselves, there is little added to what has 
hitherto been said on the subject, and may be 
coliected from the perusal of the works of Drs, 
Granville, Lee, and Johnson, to which the 
readers of the Atheneum have been introduced 
already. 

That the waters of Kissengen deserve their 
high reputation cannot reasonably be doubted. 
Kissengen is purely a resort of invalids; and 
excepting the gambling table to be met with in 
all such places, it affords absolutely no attraction 
to seduce the idler and the dissipator. All the 
arrangements, hours, habits, even the dinner at 
the table d’héte, are as yet calculated exclusively 
for the invalid; and it is not probable that ten 
persons in a season are seduced to remain half 
that number of days in the place, except when 
detained by the hope of relief for their maladies. 
The bare fact, then, that Kissengen is well 
attended during the season, is primd facie evi- 
dence of its powers. More direct evidence exists 
in the chemical constitution of the waters, which, 
on the most rational principles of art, may be 
regarded as capable of producing a powerful in- 
fluence ; and, above all, the experience of the 
patients themselves, and the fact that many re- 
turn again to the fount in consequence of benefits 
received, are proofs whose force cannot lightly 
be resisted. 

On the last point, of the general contentment 
of the water drinkers themselves, it is difficult to 
speak too decidedly. Notwithstanding the many 
old people who frequent such places, in the no- 
tion that water will wash out years as well as 
infirmities, and the usual complement of worn 
out and shattered constitutions, whose owners 
apply too late, there is a pervading physiognomy 
of hopeful cheerfulness among the guests, and a 
frank acknowledgment of relief, which speak 
powerfully for the efficacy of the springs. 
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~ In the medical portion of Dr. Balling’s book 
we find little for critical remark. Among the 
novelties of Kissengen practice, we would direct 
the attention of the British practitioner to the 
use of the carbonic acid bath, as a remedy 
capable of domestic application. The gas, 


which is yielded in great quantities by the | 


Soolensprudel, is collected and applied in the 
form of a douche locally or universally, care 
being taken to prevent its access to the lungs. 
There is in the statement of Dr. Balling much 
matter for reflection, as regards alike the cura- 
tive, and the morbific action, of what is evidently 
a powerful agent. Statements of the benefits 
derived from local applications of the gas are 
sufficiently numerous on the spot to warrant a 
further examination of the subject at home, where 
many manufacturing processes would supply the 
material in abundance for the experiment. 

It is proper to add, that the present publica- 
tion affords professedly but an outline view, the 
author having already published a larger work 
on the subject. This lighter work, however, 
which has been translated for the especial benefit 
of the English invalid, may be regarded as a 
fair exponent of the more scientific publication. 

We may take this opportunity for expressing 
our own conviction in favour of the Kissengen 
waters, as especially applicable to that truly 
English malady, dyspepsia, so frequently brought 
on by over-exertion of the head, in literary, 
official, and business labour; and the circum- 
stances of the locality, its tranquil rural scenery, 
its rational habits, its exemption from the dissi- 

ations of life, the general quiet and,unpretend- 
ing manners of its visitors, are so many fortunate 
accidents that powerfully assist in changing the 


rhythm, so to speak, of our over-wrought exist- 
ence at home, and preparing the body for a cure. 

Arrangements have been made to supply this 
country with the Kissengen waters at a mode- 
rate expense ; and during warm summer weather, 
they may be recommended to those dyspeptics 
who are prevented by circumstances from trying 
their efficacy on the spot. On the subject of 
bathing, it is right to know, that Kissengen 
affords no thermal spring; the baths, therefore, 
are artificially heated; and as, in this process, 
the carbonic acid must be very much dissipated, 
and the iron consequently precipitated, we are 
not disposed to attribute much efficacy to that 
portion of the cure, notwithstanding its being so 
strongly insisted upon by the local physicians. 
That the absorption of small portions of muriate 
of soda can add materially to the efficacy of the 
larger quantities taken in by the mouth, is highly 
improbable. We cannot, therefore, rate the 
value of the Kissengen bath much above that of 
ordinary warm baths, having no specific pre- 
tensions. 





Efé’s Dammim, by J. B. Levinsohn.—This is a 
translation from the Hebrew of a tract written to 
disprove the malicious charge that the Jews at their 
assover make use of Christian blood. It is in the 
form of dialogues between a Jewish Rabbi and a 
Patriarch of the Greek Church at Jerusalem ; and 
though the frightful prejudice to which it relates has 
not for centuries prevailed in Britain, it is well cal- 
culated to remove much of the jealousy with which 
the Jews are viewed even by those who are otherwise 
liberal and enlightened. Dr. Loewe, the translator, 
may well feel a justifiable pride in presenting to the 
English public a work so creditable to his nation. It 





is written in a noble spirit of philanthropy and for- 





bearance, and is well calculated to win over friends 
to the exiled house of Judah. 

Notes on Genesis, by a Professor at the Bristol 
College. —It would be well for Professors, before 
commenting on the Bible, to take the trouble of 
reading it. We have a long note on the Temptation 
of Eve, founded on the equivocal signification of the 
word Saraph, which, it is truly observed, may be 
translated either “ angel” or “ serpent,” whence it is 
inferred that an angel may have been the tempter of 
Eve. It so happens that the original word is not 
Saraph, but Nachash, and so the whole dissertation 
falls to the ground. 
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Note—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Mr. T. Hood has succeeded Mr. T. Hook as editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine, and Mr. Colburn 
is, we see, rejoicing at the singular good fortune 
which has always attended this, his favourite child ; 
nursed from its birth, we are told, by the first poet of 
the age, Mr. Campbell; dry nursed, if that be the 
phrase, by the first novelist, Mr. Bulwer; and 
“brought out” by the first wit—no, not exactly the 
first, says the scrupulous little puritan paragraph, for 
in that sphere there were two suns—T. Hook and T. 
Hood. Here, however, is only an additional cause 
for exultation and triumph, for the Magazine was long 
under the guiding protection of the one, and is now 
laughing under the sunny influences of the other. 
However, in our own plain prose, we will admit that 
we know not where the worthy bibliopole could have 
found a more fitting successor. We have just got a 
glimpse of the first fruits offering of the new editor, 
and already find traces of his pleasant pen in more 
places than the table of contents would indicate. 


The great German painter, Cornelius, has arrived 
in London ; and we hope advantage will be taken 
of his short stay in this country, to do honour 
to his talent, and to render his knowledge and skill 
in fresco painting available, with reference to the 
intended decorations of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. English artists have everything to learn in 
the way of applying their art to the purposes of or- 
nament in conjunction with architecture, and such 
an opportunity as is now afforded to them of profiting 
by the practical experience of this eminent man, 
should not be neglected. The Royal Academy 
would most properly take the lead in whatever may 
be determined upon, but the artists need not wait 
for the Academy. 


It appears by the following letter from Mr. Devon, 
to whose researches our readers have so often been 
indebted for curious and valuable information, that 
some ancient paintings have lately been discovered 
at the Chapter-house.—* On taking down someboards 
in this office, I have found some ancient paintings 
on the walls, the most prominent of which are, the 
vision of St. John of the seven candlesticks, described 
in the Ist chapter of the Revelations, from the 13th 
to the 16th verses; also his being put in a cauldron 
of boiling oil, by order of the Emperor Domitian, who 
appears to be present, dressed in ermine, attended 
by executioners blowing the fire, ladling the oil, &c. 
Another drawing appears to represent St. John land- 
ing from a vessel, probably at the island of Patmos, 
whither he had been banished by the same Emperor, 
and where he wrote the Book of Revelations. There 
are other figures of horses, dogs, stags, birds, trees, 
&c., accompanied with inscriptions, some of which I 
think may be easily made out; but I leave all 
further description or history to those who are more 
competent, and more acquainted with the subject. 
I merely draw attention to the interesting fact. 

* Yours, &c. Freperic Devon. 
** Chapter-house Record-office, Poet’s-corner.” 


From a Milanese paper, La Fama, we learn that 
our countrywoman, Miss Austin, who appeared at 
Covent Garden in the winter of 1839 in the charac- 
ters of Mandane and Polly, and has since been study- 
ing in Italy, has made a very successful début at La 
Scala, and was called forward more than once to 
receive the applause of the audience. The journalist 
justifies by his commendation, the favourable opinion 
expressed by the public. 

In consequence of the sudden death of M. Laporte, 
(from apoplexy,) the management of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre must devolve on other, and we hope abler, 
hands. As the benefit that may accrue to the Italian 
Opera, and the improvement of our musical prospects 
for next season, will depend upon the character and 
qualifications of the new entrepreneur, we shall be 
anxious to know who is to succeed the late ma- 
nager. 

Letters from Vienna mention the death of the 
Chevalier de Seyfried, one of Germany’s most 
celebrated writers on the theory of music, and 
a composer of some eminence. The story of his 
death includes some curious incidents. Seized on 
the Thursday evening with the malady of whose 
fatal mission he had a strong presentiment, he de- 
liberately drew up an announcement for the Vienna 





papers, stating that he had died on the Friday, 
(as, in fact he did,) and leaving a blank for the hour 
of his decease. The same evening, he summoned 
to his bedside two of his friends, Herr Littermayer, 
director of the Imperial Singing School, and Herr 
Harleyn, a musical publisher, and delivered to them 
a sealed packet, with an injunction that the seal 
should not be broken until he had ceased to breathe. 
The packet, on being opened, was found to contain 
the score, in manuscript, of a requiem composed by 
himself, with a note stating that the work had been 
finished in July 1835, and was intended for perform- 
ance at the author's funeral. 


The annual festival of the Society of the Friends 
of Music, in the Austrian States, is appointed to be 
held at Vienna, this year, on the 7th, 9th, and 11th 
of November. The number of performers will be, 
as usual, between 1,000 and 1,100, and the programme 
which is already arranged, includes Mozart’s grand 
Symphony in p major; Beethoven’s in c minor; 
and Weber's overture to Euryanthe. The choruses 
are chosen from the works of Haydn, Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Jomelli, Cherubini, Rossini, 
Lesueur, Mehul, Auber and Halévy. The Vienna 
papers mention, too, among their dramatic intelli- 
gence, a scenic novelty which has been introduced at 
the An-der-wien Theatre, in the performance of 
Schiller’s Joan of Arc. The decorations of the stage 
were composed of natural objects—that is to say, a 
garden, wood, or other landscape was represented by 
real trees, flowers, fruit and fountains. The innova- 
tion, which seems scarcely susceptible of extensive 
application, is represented, as having been greatly 
successful, 


The following is an extract from a letter forwarded 
to Prof. Silliman, giving some interesting particulars 
of a visit, in October last, to the great volcano at 
Hawaii, and an account of a late eruption. 

It is an immense pit one thousand feet deep and six miles 
in circuit, with perpendicular walls, except at one point, 
where it is reached by a steep descent, and the whole of this 
vast cauldron, full of boiling, bubbling, and spouting lava. 
The surface at one moment black as ink, and the next ex- 
hibiting rivers and pools and jets of, a hideous blood-red 
fluid, that was sometimes thrown up to a height of fifty or 
sixty feet, and fell back with a sullen plashing that was 
indescribably awful. The aspect of the whole was hellish— 
no other term can express it. By night it was grand beyond 
description. The frequent lightings up, the hissings and 
deep muttering explosions, reminded me of some great city 
in flames, where there were magazines of gunpowder or 
mines continually exploding. Vesuvius is a fool to it. Just 
previous to my visit, the lava had burst out at a new place, 
about six miles north-east of the crater, and flowed down to 
the sea in a stream of forty miles in length, by from one to 
seven in breadth. I saw the light one hundred miles off. It 
reached the sea in five days, threw up three hills of from 
one hundred and twenty to two hundred and fifty feet high, 
gained two thousand feet out seaward from old line of coast, 
by three-fourths of a mile in width, and heated the water 
for fifteen miles either side, to such an extent, that the 
tishes were heaped up in myriads on the shore, scalded to 
death. Its falling into the sea was accompanied with tre- 
mendous hissings, and detonations like constant discharges 
of heavy artillery, distinctly heard at Hilo, twenty minutes 
distant. Yours, &c. D. H. STorEr. 


The Sémaphore de Marseilles publishes accounts, 
from Tunis, of the ceremony of inauguration, on the 
African coast, of the monumental chapel which we 
mentioned some time since as about to be erected by 
the King of the French in memory of his predecessor, 
of pious memory, Saint-Louis, on the spot where that 
royal and unfortunate crusader perished. The chapel, 
which stands upon an eminence, now called the Mont 
Louis-Philippe, overlooking the lonely shore along 
which lie the ruins of Carthage, is in the Gothic style; 
enclosing a marble statue of the royal martyr. The 
latter is the workmanship of M. Serre, the sculptor 
of the Napoléon of the Place Vendome; and the 
chapel, which is spoken of as a little architectural 
bijou, is by M. Jourdain, architect to the King. 


THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
aad the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Kenoux. Open from Ten till Five. 











TITIAN’S VENUS.—This celebrated picture,the chef-d'ceuvre 
of Titian, is NOW ON VIEW, at the St. James's Gallery, 58, 
Pall Mall, opposite to the entrance to Marlborough House. Ad- 
mittance, ls.—Also, a Collection of first class PAINTINGS, 
under peculiar circumstances to be soLD VERY CHEAP. Ad- 
mittance, ls. 











———== 
ON FRESCO PAINTING. 
By C. Easriaxe, R.A. 

Tue present German School of Fresco Painter 
has been formed within the last twenty-five year, 
Its first essays, to which I have alluded, were ing 
great measure the result of a general spirit of imita. 
tion which willingly adopted all that was associated 
with the habits of the latter middle ages. It may 
be as well to review the origin and progress of this 
state of feeling in the present century. The historians 
of modern German art have indeed traced its rise to 
earlier influences, but all agree that the circumstances 
to which we are about to refer greatly promoted the 
introduction of a new taste in Painting. 

The efforts to create a new style of art, in Ger 
many, in the beginning of the present century, were 
intimately connected with the struggle for political 
independence. The cathedrals and churches on the 
Rhine had been more or less desecrated and plun- 
dered, and the pictures by the early German masters 
dispersed and sold. The gradual recovery of these 
ended in the formation of collections of such works; 
this led to a higher appreciation of their merits, in- 
dulgently seen as they were by patriots anxious to 
restore and maintain all that especially characterized 
the German nation. With men thus inspired, the 
connexion of such feelings with the religion of their 
forefathers was obvious. German artists and writers 
again, who visited Italy, dwelt on the relation that 
had subsisted between Germany and Italy before and 
since the revival of letters, not only in politics but in 
the arts. The Tower at Pisa, the church of St. Francis 
at Assisi, and other buildings, had been erected by 
Germans, and it was remembered with pride, that the 
new life of Italy had been kindled chiefly by the 
genius of the northern nations. The spirit of the 
Middle Ages was thus in a manner revived, and the 
Germars looked with complacency on that period 
when the Teutonic nations, unassisted (as they 
assume) by classic examples, produced a charac- 
teristic style of architecture, and developed their 
native feeling in the arts of design and in poetry. In 
those ages, Architecture, the most necessary of the 
arts, and therefore the first in date, had time to 
develope itself fully, especially in the north; but 
before Painting could unfold itself in an equal degree, 
the thirst for the revival of classic learning and the 
imitation of classic models prevented the free forma- 
tion of a Christian and national style. The early 
specimens of art which were most free from this 
classic influence were thus regarded with higher ve- 
neration, and the Germans of the 19th century boldly 
proposed to throw aside all classic prejudices, however 
imposing, and follow up the imperfect beginnings of 
the latter middle ages in a kindred spirit. This 
general aim connected the early efforts of Italian art 
still more with those of Germany, and the German 
painters who visited Italy, recognised the feeling that 
inspired them in all works which were supposed to 
be independent of a classic influence. 

The degrees in which this spirit has prevailed have 
naturally varied. With many, the imitation of the 
earlier masters soon gave place to a juster estimate of 
the general character of the art. The antique has 
even, to a certain extent, reassumed its empire ; but 
on the other hand, some of the best German artists 
have unflinchingly maintained the general principles 
above described, even to the present day ; indeed 
not a few had at first returned to the old faith, and 
had imbibed with it a still deeper attachment to the 
spirit of the early painters. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in mind, in order 
to understand the particular aim which many (perhaps 
the best) of the German artists have in view. The 
veneration for the general spirit which prevailed at 
the revival of art was accompanied by an imitation 
of the characteristics and even the technical methods 
of the early painters; the habits and the productions 
of medieval Italy were, as we have seen, easily asso- 
ciated with German feelings, and to this general 
imitation the adoption of fresco painting is partly to 
be attributed, though that art was never before prac- 
tised by the Germans. Fresco painting was, in short, 
only one of many circumstances which had acquired 
interest and importance in the eyes of German 
painters from the above causes. The predilection 
for the early examples of Christian art did not ex- 
clude the study of better specimens created in the 
same spirit, but the indications of a classic influence 
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were sufficient to condemn the finest works, and 
hence the later productions of Raphael were not 
considered fit models for study. 

Let us now consider how far we, as Englishmen, can 
share these feelings and aims. If the national ardour 
of the Germans is to be our example, we should dwell 
on the fact that the arts in England under Henry 
the Third, in the 13th century, were as much ad- 
yancedas in Italy itself; that our Architecture waseven 
more characteristic and freer from classic influence ; 
that Sculpture, to judge from Wells Cathedral, bid 
fair to rival the contemporary efforts in Tuscany, 
and that our Painting of the same period might fairly 
compete with that of Siena and Florence. Specimens 
of early English painting were lately to be seen,— 
some very important relics still exist on the walls 
of the edifices at Westminster. The undertaking now 
proposed might be the more interesting, since, after 
a lapse of six centuries, it would renew the same 
style of decoration on the same spot. The painters 
employed in the time of Henry the Third were 
English ; their names are preserved. Thus in doing 
justice to the patriotism of the Germans, the first 
conviction that would press upon us would be that 
our own country and our own English feelings are 
sufficient to produce and foster a characteristic style 
ofart; that although we might share much of the 
spirit of the Germanic nations, this spirit would be 
modified, perhaps refined, by our peculiar habits ; 
above all, we should entirely agree with the Germans 
in concluding that we are as little in want of foreign 
artists to represent our history and express our feel- 
ings, as of foreign soldiers to defend our liberties, 
Even the question of ability (although that ability is 
not to be doubted for a moment) is unimportant ; 
for, to trust to our own resources should be, under 
any circumstances, the only course. Ability, if want- 
ing, would of necessity follow. Many may remember 
the time, before the British army had opportunities 
to distinguish itself, when continental scoffers affected 
to despise our pretensions to military skill. In the 
arts, as in arms, discipline, practice, and opportunity 
are necessary to the acquisition of skill and con- 
fidence ; in both a beginning is to be made, and 
want of experience may occasion failure at first ; but 
nothing could lead to failure in both more effectually 
than the absence of sympathy and moral support on 
the part of the country. Other nations, it may be 
observed, think their artists, whatever may be their 
real claims, the first in the world, and this partiality 
is unquestionably one of the chief causes of whatever 
excellence they attain. It is sometimes mortifying 
to find that foreigners are more just to English artists 
than the English themselves are. Many of our artists 
who have settled or occasionally painted in Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and even in France, have been 
highly esteemed and employed. The Germans es- 
pecially are great admirers of English art, and a 
picture by Wilkie has long graced the Gallery of 
Munich. 

If however we are to look to the Germans, the 
first quality which invites our imitation is their 
patriotism. It may or may not follow, that the mode 
of encouraging native art which is now attracting at- 
tention at Munich is fit to be adopted here. We 
have seen that a considerable degree of imitation of 
tarly precedents is mixed up with the German 
efforts: this of itself is hardly to be defended, but 
the imitation of that imitation, without sharing its 
inspiring feeling, would be utterly useless as well as 
humiliating. ‘The question of fresco painting is in 
like manner to be considered on its own merits, 
without reference to what the Germans have done, 
except as an experiment with regard to climate. The 
fresco painters of Munich generally work on the walls 
fom May to September only ; the greater part of 
the year is thus devoted to the preparation of the 
cartoons, Five months in the year would probably 
be the longest period in which it would be possible 





‘o paint in fresco in London. But assuming the new 
Houses of Parliament to be thus decorated, and that 
the works could not be completed before the rooms 
Would be wanted, the paintings could be continued 
ennually in the autumn without inconvenience. The 
limate of England and Germany might in some 
‘spects be more favourable to the practice of fresco 
han Italy. The surface of the wall is in the fittest 

e to receive the colours when it will barely receive 
te Impression of the finger (when more moist, the 





ultimate effect of the painting is faint) ; this supposes 
the necessity of a very rapid execution in a warm 
climate, where the plaster would dry more quickly. 

Fresco painting, as a durable and immoveable 
decoration, can only be fitly applied to buildings of 
a permanent character. Not only capricious altera- 
tions, but even repairs cannot be attempted without 
destroying the paintings. There can be no doubt 
that the general introduction of such decorations 
would lead to a more solid style of architecture ; at 
the same time the impossibility of change would be 
considered by many as an objection. This objection 
would not however apply to public buildings. In 
ease of fire, frescos would no doubt be more or less 
injured or ruined, but they might not be so utterly 
effaced and destroyed as oil pictures in the same cir- 
cumstances would be. On the whole, the smoke of 
London might be found less prejudicial than that of 
the candles in Italian churches. The Last Judgment 
of Michael Angelo could hardly have suffered more 
in three centuries from coal fires than from the 
church ceremonies, which have hastened its ruin. 
The superior brilliancy (looking at this quality alone) 
of frescos which adorn the gaHeries of private houses, 
where they have not been exposed to such injurious 
influences, is very remarkable; as, for example, in 
the Farnese ceiling. The occasional unsound state 
of some walls, even in buildings of the most solid 
construction in Rome, is to be attributed to slight 
but frequent shocks of earthquake. A ceiling painted, 
by one of the scholars of the Carracci in the Costaguti 
Palace in Rome, fell from this cause. Such disad- 
vantages might fairly be set against any that are to 
be apprehended in London. With regard to the 
modes of cleaning fresco, the description of the 
method adopted by Carlo Maratti in cleaning 
Raphael's frescos when blackened with smoke hap- 
pens to be preserved; but no doubt modern chemistry 
could suggest the best possible means. 

The general qualities in art which fresco demands, 
as well as those which are less compatible with it, 
have been already considered, It may be assumed 
that it is fittest for public and extensive works. Public 
works, whether connected with religion or patriotism, 
are the most calculated to advance the character of 
the art, for as they are addressed to the mass of man- 
kind, or at least to the mass of a nation, they must 
be dignified. Existing works of the kind may be 
more or less interesting, but there are scarcely any 
that are trivial or burlesque. ‘This moral dignity is 
soon associated in the mind of the artist with a cor- 
responding grandeur of appearance, and his attention 
is thus involuntarily directed to the higher principles 
of his art. In my evidence, I expressed the opinion 
that although a given series of frescos must be under 
the control of one artist, it would be quite possible 
to combine this very necessary condition with the 
employment of a sufficient number of competent 
artists by subdividing the general theme. Thus, if 
we suppose the general subject to be Legislation, it 
might combine the symbolic and dramatic styles, 
and even subjects of animated action. It might be 
subdivided, for example, into the history and progress 
of legislation, founded on religion and morals, and 
producing its effects in peace and war ; exemplified 
in the one by industry and commercial enterprise, in 
the other by instances of the courage which results 
from a due appreciation of national benefits, and the 
feelings of loyalty and patriotism. Any subject of 
great and universal human or national interest might 
be made equally comprehensive, It has been as- 
sumed that the practice of fresco would be beneficial 
to English artists technically ; we proceed to con- 
sider how it would affect them in other respects. 

The painters employed on an extensive series of 
frescos would have to devote a considerable portion 
of their lives to the object. Such an undertaking 
would require great perseverance on their part. It 
is needless to say that they ought not to encounter 
any impatience or want of confidence on the part of 
their employers; the trial should be a fair one. It 
would hardly be possible for the artists to undertake 
any oil-pictures while so employed, and I confess I 
have some fears that, when debarred from the ex- 
ercise of oil-painting, and confined to a severer and 
drier occupation, they might find their task irksome. 
One of the first artists at Munich, in writing to me 
not long since, said he sighed to return to oil- painting. 
If the German fresco painters can feel this regret at 


giving up their first occupation, for so many years, it 
may be supposed that the English artists would ex- 
perience such a feeling in a greater degree. When the 
King of Bavaria honoured me with a visit in Rome, 
he told me he had made an arrangement with Schnorr, 
and had given him employment in fresco for ten 
years: that excellent artist has now been occupied at 
Munich in public works for a much longer period. 
No hopes could be held out to the principal painters 
that they would find time for oil-painting as well, for 
their designs and cartoons would take up all their 
spare time. After a few years, when assistants were 
well formed, more leisure might be gained, and it 
was under these circumstances that Raphael painted 
in oil when employed by Julius the Second in Rome; 
but for the first three years after he began the frescos 
in the Vatican, he confined himself entirely to those 
labours; and Michael Angelo, as is well known, 
painted the ceiling of the Cappella Sistina alone. 

The more general practice was however to employ 
assistants, and this is one of the serious considerations 
connected with the present inquiry. Owing to the 
self-educating system of painters in this country, the 
younger artists are more independent than they are 
elsewhere, and they might have some reluctance to 
co-operate in works in which their best efforts would 
only contribute to the fame of the artist under whom 
they worked. In Italy, and in recent times in Ger- 
many, this subordination was, however, not felt to be 
irksome, and the best scholars were naturally soon 
intrusted with independent works. It is possible the 
talents thus created would be employed to decorate 
private houses, but the Government would incur a 
sort of obligation not to leave a school thus formed 
unemployed, especially as the artists, from want of 
practice, might be less able to cope with those who 
had been exciusively employed in oil-painting. The 
result, however, might be that the school would gain 
in design, at some sacrifice of the more refined tech- 
nical processes in colouring, in which the English 
painters now excel their Continental rivals. It is 
true some Italian painters, for example, Andrea del 
Sarto, the Carracci and their scholars, were equally 
skilful in oil and in fresco. The earlier masters were, 
however generally stronger in the latter; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds observes that Raphael was a better 
painter in fresco than in oil. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Covent GarpEeN.—The new comedy, * What will 
the World say ?’ is the first essay in five acts of Mr, 
Mark Lemon, one of the most prolific and not the 
least amusing and popular of contemporary farce- 
writers; and it is just such a slight, artificial, fabric 
of old theatrical materials, as a practised playwright 
might produce, without any draught upon his inven- 
tion or great effort of skill. Yet though wanting 
alike in originality and verisimilitude, deficient both 
in plot and situation, and with more verbal conceits 
and pretty speeches in the dialogue than sallies of 
wit and pleasantry, there is a genial spirit and earnest- 
ness in the humour and sentiment which render 
agreeable what would be otherwise intolerable. Asa 
dramatic composition it is but a bungling piece of 
work, in point of construction; and asa picture of 
life in the present day it is ridiculously unreal: Lord 
Norwold, who had supplanted his elder brother in 
the family title and estates, by the simple device of 
charging him with stealing a bracelet, turns his eldest 
son out of doors, penniless, for marrying the gover- 
ness, but forgives the young couple when he discovers 
that the lady is the daughter of his discarded brother, 
who, under the name of Warner had acquired a for- 
tune by commerce. How it happened that the only 
child of a wealthy merchant should have become a 
governess, is not explained, Mr. Warner has a ward, 
Miss Mayley, who is bent on marrying a lord, for the 
pleasure of being called “ Your Ladyship,” and has 
refused half a score of good offers from commoners 3 
yet when a briefless barrister, Mr. Pye Hilary, ine 
trudes himself into her presence under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and in the company of a very equivocal 
character, she at once favours his suit, on the strength 
of her maid's information that he is a lord in disguise, 
and does not change her mind when she discovera 
that she has been deceived. The attempt to make 
such puerile absurdities a vehicle for satire on the 





vices of aristocracy, and the follies of its worshippers, 
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is futile, and only exposes the would-be censor to ridi- 
cule. The plea for governesses also fails, from the 
exaggeration of the advocate, who represents a gover- 
ness grossly insulted by an insolent footman, and dis- 
missed from her situation in consequence, before the 
fellow’s face ; the lady, moreover, proving to be the 
daughter of a man of fortune. It would really seem 
as if authors, when they wrote for the stage, thought 
it necessary to falsify their pictures of character and 
society , instead of trying 
** To catch the manners living as they rise ;” 
to “show vice her own image, scorn her own feature” 
Mr. Mark Lemon has set up a monstrous caricature 
for their derision. Farren’s performance of a soi- 
disant captain, Scrope Taradiddle—a character so 
unessential to the business of the plot that it was not 
necessary to name him in sketching the incidents— 
alone saved the piece: the scene in the fourth act, 
where this new version of the immortal Beau Tibbs 
is seen with his wife (Mrs. Humby) sharing the fire- 
side with damp linen and hot irons, and waxing elo- 
quent between the whiffs of his pipe on the advan- 
tages of being independent of servants and laundresses, 
is a rich bit of farce, and includes the only effective 
situation in the whole five acts. The traits of good 
nature that redeem the baseness of this poor pretender 
create an interest in him, and render his follies 
amusing ; and they are brought out by Farren with 
that finesse of dress and manner of which he is a 
master: his mock gentility is free from vulgarity, 
and his selfishness has a dash of the humourist ; the 
way in which he evades the derogatory errand of 
going to buy potatoes without avowing his reluctance, 
and the coaxing tone with which he says to his wife 
* You'll get the potatoes?” are inimitable. Mrs. 
Glover, as Lady Norwold, may well be excused for 
not realizing the idea of a woman of fashion, having 
such a part to embody; and Brindal, as her footman, 
has a like justification for over-acting his part: Bart- 
ley, as the merchant, Warner, is a model of mercan- 
tile propriety ; and Miss Cooper as his daughter, Mrs. 
Walter Lacy as his ward, and Mrs. Orger as the 
maid, do every justice to their several characters, 
which is more than can be said of the lovers, Messrs. 
Charles Mathews and J. Vining, who are mere walk- 
ing gentlemen. The scenery and furniture are more 
real than the pictures of animated life—A ballet of 
action, founded on Victor Hugo’s * Hans of Iceland,’ 
has brought out the pantomimic talent of the com- 
pany, which is considerable, and given an opportu- 
nity to the Messrs. Grieve to exhibit their ingenuity 
in producing scenic effects: the subject, however, is 
too sanguinary, and though the most revolting atroci- 
ties of the romance are necessarily omitted, enough 
of violence and bloodshedding remains to give a dis- 
agreeable character to an entertainment which ought 
to be of a light and pleasurable kind. The stery is 
well told by the mute action, and the stage presents 
a succession of striking and picturesque scenes, the 
uncouth and grotesque costumes contributing to 
the wild, outlandish effect of the incidents. Messrs. 
W. H. Payne, as the ogre-brigand Hans of Iceland, 
J. H. Ridgway, as his son Gill, Gilbert as the young 
soldier the rival of Gill, T. Ridgway as a comical 
Laplander, and Kerridge as a Lapland dwarf, exert 
themselves very efficiently ; and Hans’s pet and bone- 
picker, the Bear, plays a prominent part in the busi- 
ness of the stage with laudable intelligence and gravity, 
though he disturbs the gravity of the audience: Miss 
Ballin, as the heroine, is agile enough, but her pan- 
tomime does not extend to the expression of her face. 
Of the little dancing, that by Mr. and Miss Marshall 
is the best ; and as for the music, it gave very sonorous 
evidence that Mr. Hughes is not well versed in the 
requisites for an accompaniment toa ballet of action. 
The scenery would have been more effective had less 
been attempted; the views are too crowded to give 
the effect of air and distance, and the mechanism by 
which the moon is made to rise in the opening scene, 
and the volcano to burst forth in the last, are too 
apparent: the reflexion of the setting sun and rising 
moon on the faces of the ruddy brick buildings, in 
the view of Trondheim, is, however, a brilliant imita- 
tion of nature, allowing for the inevitable velocity of 
elemental transitions in the stage world. 
Haymarket.—Holcroft’s prosy play, ‘ Deaf and 
Dumb,’ has been aroused from the slumber of ob- 
livion to which it had been left, to give Madame 





powers; but the experiment was not attended with 
success. The foundling Julio, the deaf and dumb 
boy, who is restored to rank and fortune by his 
benevolent“protector, the 4bbé de l’Epée, is a charac- 
ter that demands the mute eloquence of expression 
more than of gesture, in which last Celeste most excels; 
and her performance, therefore, did not create an im- 
pression sufficiently powerful to counterbalance the 
ludicrous effect produced by the other performers, and 
the sermonizing platitudes they had to utter. 





The Concerts d’Eté, at Drury Lane, have wound 
up with a disastrous issue to both manager and per- 
formers, by way of lessening which Mr. Eliason took 
a benefit on Monday ; and gave up the house to the 
orchestra for a like purpose. Nothing daunted by 
this failure, the EnGLish Orera House reopens for 
Promenade Concerts, with M. Musard and a power- 
ful band.—The ADELPHI commences its campaign of 
horrors on Monday ; and the announcement of the 
marvels to be achieved in the opening piece is worthy 
of Vincent Crummles or Bajazet Gog ; it speaks of 
a “ novel scenic effect imagined by Mr. Yates,” and 
of “ peculiar appointments, which, in common with 
others dispersed throughout the metropolis, have 
emanated from the studies of himself and his own 
peculiar artists."°—-The New Srranp season is draw- 
ing to a close, and only a week or two remains for 
Mrs. Keeley’s phrenological studies, and her hus- 
band’s personation of Punch, 








A Cast Iron Lighthouse has been constructed by 
Messrs. Bramah and Robinson, under the direction 
of Mr. Alexander Gordon, and may still be seen 
towering above the adjoining buildings at their manu- 
factory at Pimlico. It is to be erected on the east 
coast of Jamaica. The following particulars are 
from the Times. The height from the foundation to 
the roof is 105 feet, 15 feet of which awill be sunk 
into the solid rock, and loaded in and out with 
rubble and concrete. The whole tower is formed 
of iron plates, one inch in thickness, and of these 
plates there are nine tiers, eleven plates at the bot- 
tom, and nine at the top; the whole are bolted to- 
gether with iron flanges, and when permanently fixed 
will also be cemented with iron cement, and thus, in 
effect, become one entire whole. To reduce the heat 
in the interior, which the strength of a tropical sun 
acting ona building of metal only one inch in thick- 
ness would render unbearable, the whole will have 
an interior lining of slate, with an interval of one 
inch and a half between it and the iron, by which a 
current of air will constantly be in circulation over 
the whole. The diameter of the tower is 18 feet 6 
inches at the base, and decreases at the top to 11 
feet 6. The entire weight of the whole fabric is 
exactly 100 tons. This lofty fabric was erected en- 
tirely without the aid of scaffolding, the expense of 
which, both here and on its final location in Jamaica, 
would have been very considerable: at present it 
stands upon the ground, and merely rests on a plane 
of temporary timber, &c. The manner in which this 
was effected is simple ; the lower plates were secured 
together ; across-beam passed over them, from which 
a derrick and cradle or windlass were fixed ; by this 
the second tier of plates was elevated, and thus con- 
tinued till the whole were placed in a very short time, 
and very few hands were necessary to effect it. The 
entrance is elevated from the ground 10 feet, and is 
reached by steps of iron. It is little more than two 
months since the order was given for the erection of 
this structure, and it has been some time entirely 
finished. The whole expense, including the plan, 
the building, the passage over the Atlantic, and the 
erecting it, will not exceed, it is said, 7,0007. Atthe 
top, the platform is a square of 16 feet, which con- 
sequently projects over the sides ; this is surrounded 
by a rail, three feet in height. 

Nutritive Power of Gluten.—M. Magendie, after 
feeding animals upon different kinds of food, states 
that gelatine, fibrin, albumen, when taken singly 
do not possess the power of nourishing animals for 
any length of time ; they always die. The reverse 
is the case however with gluten (or the adhesive 
part of wheat), upon which animals thrive well 
and long. 











To CorresPonvENTs.—U. B. received.—M.’s letter would 
open the door to controversy.—Mr. Say’s case could not with 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCHOOL 


OF THE HEART,’ 
HE ABBOT of MUCHELNAYE: 
SONNETS, and other POEMS, ' 
By the Rev. HENRY ALFORD. 
= In foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d, 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 


THE NEW MINISTRY—THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
ond ett 1 THE naw penne. 
edition, now ready, in royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. morocco, gilt, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET COM. 
PANION. By C. R. DODD, Req Third edition, including 
complete biographical details of the Members of the New Par. 
liament, of whom one hundred and ninety-four were not in the 
last House of Commons; together with fall particulars of the 
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REATISE on the PRONUNCIATION 
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_ Just published, svo. cloth, with plates, price 9s. 
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TENT of HOSPITALS for the INSANE. By Dr. MAXI 
MILIAN JACOBI. Translated fi the i i. 
dons, by SAMUEL TURE eet nee wah ae 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, 18mo. cloth, price 6s. 
N the EFFICACY of MINERAL WATERS 
. in the CURE of CHRONIC DISEASE, illustrated by 
Cases; with an Analysis of the most reputed Spas in Germany, 
By Sir ALEXANDER DOWNIE, M.D., Physician to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Legation at Frankfort, and Consulting Physician at 
Wiesbaden. 

London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
Now ready, price 4s. 
THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER: 
A TraGevy, in Five Acts. 
; By J. WESTLAND MARSTON, 
“ Vengeance is His above, 

It is Heaven's lightning, which when Man would wield,— 
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He ofttimes scathes himself. 
London: C, Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
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INTS for AUSTRALIAN EMIGRANTS; 
L with Engravings and Explanatory Descriptions of the 
Water-raising Wheels, and modes of Irrigating Land in Egypt, 
South America, &c. By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Surgeoa, 

R.N., Author of ‘ Two Years in New South Wales,” &c. 

London: T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 

Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 3rd edition, 1/. 1s, 

PROFESSOR SMYTH’S 


ECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d. , 
Prof. Smyth’s Lectures on the French Revolution. 
William Pickering, London; and J. & J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
e. 














Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. e 
RAGMENTS of ITALY and the RHINE 
LAND. 


By the Rev. T. H. WHITE, M.A. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 





Just published, in royal 8vo. half-morocco, price 1. 10s. 
} EMORIALS of the ORDER of the GARTER, 
from its Foundation to the Present Time. 
By G. F. BELTZ, K.H. 
Lancaster, Heral 
William Pickering, Publisher, 


HAND-BOOK OF GRAMMAR. 

This day is published, price 6s. neatly bound in cloth and lettered. 
IIAND-BOOK of GRAMMAR for ENG- 
LISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN STUDENTS, 

showing at one view the Construction peculiar to each Language. 

This comparative Grammar has been carefully compiled from 

a great number of the best English, German, French, and Italian) 

Grammars, and will be found a convenient companion to the' 

tourist. - 

London: printed for J. Rodwell, New Bond-street ; and Simp-' 
kin & Marshall, Stationers’-court, Ludgate-hill. 
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Chancery-lane. 








In a few days will be published, - a 
BSERVATIONS on TUBERCULOUS CON- 
SUMPTION; containing New Views on the Nature, Pe 
thology, and Cure of that Disease, being at attempt to found its 
Treatment on Rational Principles, deduced from Physiolozy 
and confirmed by extensive application. Illustrated by ¢ ‘olo a 
Drawings. By yt S. CAMPBELL, M.D., Member of the Roy 
College of Physicians, Senior Physician to the St. Maryle 
General Dispensary, &c. &c. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 
















ISEASES of WOMEN, 
in one volume vo. price 8s 
Regent-street, PRACTIC 
of WOMEN. By W. JONES, 8 
Infirmary for Women and Dise . NN. ‘iy 
Jones has removed to 26, Purk-lane (3 doors from Piccadilly 

























propriety be brought forward in a literary paper. 


where he may be consulted till 12 o'clock at noon, daily, as 
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Oly English Gems. 


1, DE CONFESSIONE AMANTIS; or, the 
Confession of a Lover. Br JOHN GOWER. Fine black letter 
copy, with a Fac-simile MS. title-page. Date 1554. 5 guineas. 


2. The WORKS of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Asplendid copy, 1542. 10 guineas.—Another copy, 1598. 5 
guineas ; and one 1637, 4 guineas : all folios. 


3. THE VISION of PIERCE PLOWMAN. 


Black letter, fine copy. 1561. 10 guineas. 


4. THE SHIP of FOOLS. A perfect copy, 
1570, 15 guineas.——Another copy, with a Fac-simile reprint of 
the title-page. 10 guineas. 


5. THE LIFE and DEATH of HECTOR. 
By JOHN LYDGATE, Monk of Bury. 2 guineas. 


6. FABIAN’S CHRONICLE. 1559. 10guis, 
7. All the WORKS of EDMUND SPENSER. 


Fine copy, folio. 1617. 5 guineas. 
8. POEMS by SKELTON, 2 guineas. 
9. The WORKS of JOHN TAYLOR, the 


Warter-Port. A beautiful copy, perfect. 1630. 10 guineas.— 
Another copy, wanting the engraved title-page, 6 guineas. 


10. EUPHEUS; or, the Anatomy of Wit. 
JOHN LILLY. 1613. 2 guineas. 


11. POEMS by WILLIAM DRUMMOND, 


of Hawthornden. 1656. 5 guineas. 


12. FIFTY COMEDIES and TRAGEDIES, 
by BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 1679. Fine, clean, perfect 
copy. 4 guineas. 
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13. BEN JONSON’S PLAYS. Folio. 


5 guineas. 


14, SPEED’S HISTORY of GREAT BRI- 


TAIN. 1627. 3 guineas, 
15. BAKER’S CHRONICLE. 1679. 1 guinea. 
16. AMES and DIBDIN’S TYPOGRAPHI- 


1640, 


CAL ANTIQUITIES, 4vols. 6 guineas. 

17. DODSLEY’S OLD PLAYS. 12 vols. Ist 
Edition, 3 guineas. 

18, DRAYTON’S POEMS. 1605. 2 guineas. 


19. HORA BEATA MARL VIRGINIS. 


A hooutiful Ancient Manuscript on vellum, with richly illumi- 
and borders, bound in red velvet. 
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20. APOLOGIA PRO REGE CATHOLICO 
PHILIPPO II., etc. Hispania Rege, contra varias et falsas 
accusationes Llisabethe Anglia Regina. 1592. 2 guineas. 
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THE WORKS OF THOMAS MILLER, 


Complete in 13 vols. half-bound, 
CONSISTING OF 


A DAY IN THE WOODS. 
BEAUTIES OF THE COUN 
RURAL SKETCHES. 
GIDEON GILES. 
ROYSTON-GOWER. 
FAIR ROSAMOND ; 
LADY JANE GREY. 
Sixguineas. 
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Speedily will be published, 
THE COTTAGER’S SABBATH: 
A POEM. 
By SAMUEL MULLEN. 


Beautifully illustrated with numerous stecl Vignettes, from 
designs by H. WARREN, engraved by W. RK. SMITH. 





Also preparing for publication, 


POEMS sy THOMAS MILLER, 


Author of ‘ Rural Sketches,” ‘ Gideon Giles,’ ‘ Royston Gower," 
* Beauties of the Country,’ &c. &c. 





London: THOMAS MILLER, 9, Newgate-street, 
facing Christ’s Hospital, 1841. 














MEMOIRS 


The English translation of this extraordinary Work IS NOW 
Lafarge. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 
OF MADAME LAFARGE. 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


READY, in 2 vols. small 8vo., with a striking Likeness of Madame 


hose who desire to obtain early copies, should give their orders immediately to their respective Booksellers, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 
Embellished with a striking Likeness of the late Tuzopore Hook, Eoq., and Two Illustrations by Phiz, 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Edited by THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 


Contains the following interesting Articles :— 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE THEODORE HOOK, Esq., with a fine Portrait. 


A Téte-a-téte with the New Editor. 
A Sketch off the Road. By Thomas ~— Esq. 


Graduates and Under-Graduates; or, the Proctor'’s Note-Book. 
By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins.” No. 1. 


HINEAS QUIDDY; ae. INDUSTRY. 


By JOHN POOLE. Esq., Author of * Pa 


ap. VIIl.—Sheer Industry Prospects — A Digression for the 
nag of younger Sons—A very fid 


Cha: 





Chap. ‘Vi11.—Ingennousness versus Cunning. 


A Tale of a Trumpet. By Thomas Hood, E: ncluded). 
A Visit toGerbe. By ‘the Hon, and Rev. Charles Bathurst 
The Country Town. By Mrs. Gore. 

A Reminiscence of an Irish Squire. 


*ry,’ with Two Illustrations by Phiz. 

Chap. IX.—A T fouching Incident—Our Hero’s disinterested con 
cern 4] a “ Maiden all forlorn’"—A magnificent Proposal 
reject 

Chap. X.—The Reading of the Will—A Job's Comforter. 





FATHERS AND SONS, Chap. XX. By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


Memoirs of Madame Ls ufarge, written by Herself. 
poreign Sporting. By 

Yharles Chestertield, he "Youth of Genius. 
The Suicide’s Burial, &c. &c. 





By Mrs. Trollope. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NFIRMARY for FISTULA, and other Diseases 
of the Lower Intestine, 33, Charterhouse-square, 


Preside: 
The Right Hon. | mar - Lord Mayor. 
e- Presiden 
The Rt. Hon. Earl Harewood. | “W.T-Copeland, » fsa. Ald. MP. 


yy homas Kelly, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Denman. | John Pirie, Esq. Ald. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson.| Samuel Wilson, Esq. Ald. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. David Barclay, Esq. M.P. 
Sir James Shaw, Bart. 


ohn Deacon, Esq. 
Sir Joseph Littledale. enry Hoare ~y 
Sir Chapman Marshall, Ald. Lewis Loyd, 
Major-Gen. Sir H. Maclean, John Manermen, Esq. M. 
-U.B. ‘Thomas Gage Sebright, S 
General Pereira. 


Treasurer. 
John Howell, Esq. 9, Regent-street, and Rutland-gate. 
. Surgeon. 
Frederick Salmon, Esq. FACS, 12, Old Broad-street. 


House Sur yeon. 
n Wilson, & M.D. 

The Committee regret that the applic ations for relief from 
the afflicted Poor continue to increase, and that an enlarge- 
ment of the Charity is most pressingly required, they, there- 
fore, renew their appeal to a generous and discerning Public, 
to afford them the means of more fully extending that assist- 
ance which the lufirmary daily confers on suffering humanity. 
They gratefully acknowledge the following additional Subscri- 
bers since the last Advertisement :— 


£. 8. 
Addison, R. Esq. .-.. Ann 1 ‘i| Gibbs, M.Esq. Sheriff, Don 10 10 
Adamthwaite,J.H.Esq.do1 1 fgg hee S. Esq...-+.. do 3 3 
Auxiliary Society, founded Huth, Fredk. Esq. 
by the relieve ‘Patie ents, Hoare, Henry, — 
further --.++.+ -Don nd Don 10 
A Friend tom Brussels, do 1 0| Hulbert, debe. Bs eoeedo 2 2 
Aston, H. Esq. ...++..0e0e 1| Harnett, W. GQ. eee do5 5 
Atkinson, Wm. Esq...--do10 10, Hodgson, R. ying eseeee do 1 
Atkinson, Mrs. W. O..-do 21 0) Hughe s, J. Esq ol 
Adams, BE. R. Esq. woes Gd 1 Hopkinson, Jonas, Esq. do 5 0 
grenchley, Mrs... Anni 1 | Jones, Jane, for merly a pa- 
Bennett & Co. Mess d 1|_ tient in the house .-Ann1 1 
F. Es 2, Keen, gree, Esq..---Don 5 5 
1| King, Wm. Esq - do 10 10 
1) Lewis, James, Es f ane 11 
1| Littledale, the RK 


os do5 0 

































Brooke, S. B 10! Sir Jos., V.P... 2nd Don 10 10 
Brigg, H. R. 5) Layton, James, Esq.....do 2 2 
Bennett, 8. Esq. sama 1 1) Leach, John, Esq. ...-.-do 1 1 
Barton, Jeffrey, L, Esq.do1 1 Lockner, W. H. Esq. .-do 1 1 
Breese, E. Miss... 10, Monger, Mr. bntsedy 11 
Bennett, Capt. R.N. . 0| Mansford, Thos. Esq..-do1 1 
Baxter, Mr. seeseseeeedo 1 0 Masterman, J. Esq. 
Brownrig “, Thos. Esq. do 1 0 P. ae Don 5 5 
‘larke, — Esq.------Ann 1 1) a Lord...... do 5 0 
Cc baflers, « Esq.--ee eed 1! Morgan, : m. Esq.+-+-do 5 5 
oa Thon. “Esa, seereedo 1 1) Nugee, F.G. Esqeeee «do 10 10 
seeweee, Jos. A ~ Kon. ; Don 10 10} paroter. Joba, a 4 = 10 
Copeland,W. T. Lf A Ailcher, Esq. .. 2 
ih ‘Don 10 10| Ric hardson, %. a. sceAno i 1 
Colchester, W.G. Esq. do 1 1) Ik Richa rds, J. Esq -4th I pon 5 5 
Darling, D. & Esq. .. do 10 10| Rutter, V a eccceee 2 
Davenport, W. Esq... Ann 1 1)Salmon, F. B. Master, | 10 10 
Dean, Wm. Esq. 2nd Don 10 10! Salmon, P. H. Master..do 10 10 
Dickson, feter, Esq... do 1 1 Salmon, Mrs., St. George's | 
Feith, § R. Esq. M.D...Ann 2 2 ill .++-cesreseeeedth Don 10 10 
Frith, J. G. Esq......---do 1 1 Saunders, T. Esq.2nd Don 5 5 
bee Gi. Esq, 2nd Don 10 10) Swan, LS. ceceeseeeedO 10 10 | 
Foster, James, o 10 10) Tuke, F. Esq..-eseessedo 5 5 | 
Frampton, W. H. me 4 5 5] Tailors, Society of, George 
Garratt, Rev.Wm. Bristol, 


Inn, St. nih. -Axe.-Ann 3 3 
Tanquera 3. Esq. Don 2 


collected by sixpenny 2 
Turnley, Ww. Esq.++.. do 10 10 
o 
1 
1 


subscriptions ......Don 17 10 
Grover, James, Mr.--Ann 1 1 
Gray, R. Alex. Esq. Don 10 10 
Gian, R. Esq.«--.esAnn 1 1 
Graeff, Gouge Esq...do 1 1 -Don2 0 
Green, George, Esq... do 1 1! Whitfield, T. B. Esq. +do3 3 


The following form of Bequest is recommended to those 
charitable rene who may feel disposed to assist the In- 
firmary by W 

‘I give and a. out of such part of my personal estate as may 
lawfully be applied for that purpose, the sum of £ 'o the Treasurer, 
for the time being, the * lofirmary for the Relief of the Poor 
afilicted with Fistula, and other Diseases of the Lower Intes- 
tine,’ established in London, which sum shall be for the use and benefit 
of the said Infirmary ; and the receipt of the person who shall be Trea- 
surer therecf at the time when the above Legacy is paid, shall be a good 
discharge to my Executors for the same." 

Subscriptions will be thankfully socsived by the Treasurer ; 
at the Banking Houses of Jones, Loyd & arnard, |)ims- 
dale & Co.; and Messrs. Ransom, Pall Mall “Bast; or by W. B. 
Ogden, Esq. Honorary Secretary, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 


Var. len, J. Q.+++do 2 
Wallen, J.J. jun. Mr. Ann 1 
Esq...do 1 











PATENT CARPET. 
DANKS, PATENTEE on yy: TRANSVERSELY-COLOURED 
INGRAIN CARPE 
DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 
bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
at little more than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


IL.—_FINEST SPERM OIL, 9s. per gallon ; 
SECOND, ditto, 8s. éd.; INFERIOR, "ditto, 88.5 hy UND 
NUT OIL, a good substitute for Sperm, 6s. 6d. ; on = 
SOLAR OIL, 3s. 6d. ; COMMONER OILS as low as 2s. 9d., 
to any part of London for cash on delivery from PARKINSON'S 
Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 79, Oxford-street, exactly 
opposite the Pantheon. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC, 


. = ra ° 
PArIER MACHE WORKS, 15, Wellington- 

street North, Strand.—CHARL ES. F. BIEL EFELD begs 
to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in addition tothe Volume 
of Patterns already published, he has now produced 40 new En- 
gravings (which may be had separately at 6¢. each). The com- 
plete work now comprises nearly 850 patterns of works in every 
style, Coon 9 A manufactured in Papier Miché, and on sale: 
consisting of Picture and Glass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, 
Flowers, ‘and ev ery species of de poration for ceilings, walls, &c. 
The excellence of the improved ier Maché Ornaments in 
architecture is now fully oh and admitted by the first 
architects, and by the most eminent builders in London and the 
provinces.—The above folio volume is sold, bound complete, 
with a tariff of prices, at 3guineas, which will be remitted to per- 
sons ordering goods to the amount of 50/. or upwards. 


AMP PHENOMENON.—YOUNG’S 
PATENT OXYDATOR (price 5s.) renders common oil 
equal to the finest sperm at all seasons of the year. This has no 
rawback, viz., no alteration of the lamp, no excessive heat, no 
breakage of chimney- glasses, nor stoppage of the lamp tubes by 
coagulation of the oil; in fact, nothing more is required than 
that the oxydator should fit the lamp burner to obtain a brilliant, 
innoxious, and powerful flame. As a lamp is kept burn 
the free inspection of the public, all who value an invention for 
worth to the community will be gratified in seeing a chemical 
principle of the highest order carried into general usefulness by 
means at once simple and effective. ‘The trade supplied. Agents 
wanted. Upton & Co., agents for the patent, 33, George-street, 
Hanover-s square, and 66, Basinghall-street, City. Attendance 
from 10 till 7 o’clock. 


IERCE’S ECONOMICAL RADIATING 
STOVE GRATES.—FAMILIES FURNISHING are sul 
ited to examine his large and extensive assortment of DRA 

ING-ROOM and other GRATES, yrecently coppsteted from t 
most Ree HERCHE DESIGNS in th IS Qt ATOR, 
ELIZABETHAN, GOTHIC, and OTHER STYLES, with Fen- 
ders and Fire-lrons en suite, always on show at the Manufactory, 
No. 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. These Grates combine 
economy of fuel with “elegance of style and superior comfort, 
and are specially constructed for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, 
In Bed-rooms and Nurseries they are found invaluable. — 
Kitchens and Laundries fitted up in the most complete manner, 
—Mansions, tretuse ate wuter or Fi an f—4 Build- 
ings, effectual warmed by Hot Water or Pure Wa ir.— 
ee of vers kind | in extensive variety.—PIERCE’S MANU- 
FACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET, 


R«s STORING and PROMOTING the 























GROWTH of HAIR.—Further confirmation of the un- 
| virtues of OLDRIDGE'S BAL) 1 of COLUMBIA 
one ae * Cork, 6th March, 1841, 
“ Dear Sir,—I have been for some time nearly bald on the front 
of the head, and tried several remedies, but to no avail. 
| kindly recommended by you to try Oldridge’s Balm of ¢ ‘lumbia, 
and after one bottle perceived a most visible growth of the hair, 
and it is now as thick as any other part. I| have tried sever 
remedies, but found nothing equal to the Balm for easy applica- 
tion and as a truly effectua ,coneey. —I am, dear Sir, yours sin- 
cerely. ies a. memes + te vv. nn street. 
" tkins. othecary, 123, Patrick-street. 
wiabgrakinn _ " ah ‘ork, bay hay Hy P 
“ Sir,—Be kind enough to send me by Ren an IIs. tle o} 
Oldridge’ s Balm, as | think it will be suffic ient to finish the good 
result I have experienced by the use of the 6s. one I have just 
finished. My Hairis now completely restored ; and I feel obliged 
for our bg A rec ommendation ne ours truly, 
ON Mr. Atkins. * Joun CUMMINS, Ly pa 
Oldridge’s Balm causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to grow 
vents the Hair turning gray, and the first application conten st 
to curl beautifully. i frees it trom acute, and stops it from falling 
off. Price 3s. 6d., and Ils. per Bottle. No other Prices are 
genuine.—N.B. Ask’ tor OLDRIDGE’s BALM, 1, Wellington- 





street, Strand. 





THE ATHENZUM 





COcr. 9 





8, New Burlington-street, Oct. 2, 1841, 


MR. BENTLEY will immediately publish the following NEW WORKS: 


I. 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE MIRZA: 


AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ ‘ Zohrab the Hostage,’ &c. 


Il, 
In 2 yols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leecn, &c. 


including several Fac-similes of rare and unique Old Prints, 


MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; 


Or, PEREGRINATIONS WITIT UNCLE TIM AND 


MR. BOSKY, OF LITTLE 


BRITAIN, DRYSALTER. 


By GEORGE DANIEL. 


Ill. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FERRERS: A ROMANCE OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 


By CHARLES OLLIER. 


“ Though this be madness, there 


*s method in it."—Shakspeare. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS 


By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 


Author of ‘The Thames and its Tributaries,’ &c. 





THE FOLLOWING WOR 


I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations 


KS ARE NOW READY: 


by George Cruikshank, Leech, and Crowquill, 


STANLEY THORN. 


By the Author of ‘ Valentine Vox,’ &c. 


Il. Iv. vi. 
Tn 3 vols. 8vo. Tn 4 vols. & th EF Vv fi 1 Paintings, 
nateie.quahtine. STUR MER: MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


WEDLOCK; 
Or, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Maid's Husband,” &c. 


A TALE OF MESMERISM, &c. 


merit. 
“Replete with brilliancy of expression, ,amusing situation, Examiner, 
variety of anecdote, and novelty of thought.”"—Court Journal. v. 
Ill. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech, 
THE PORCELAIN TOWER; Compriatn 


Or, NINE STORIES OF CHINA. By T. H. Sealy, Esq. 


* “Replete with arch drollery, and illustrated in a kindred 
spirit by Leech. Amore humorous or entertaining little volume 
has not appeared this season.”"—Sun. 


“Dr. Millengen’s work is of 





“A thoroughly well-written tale, and of very remarkable 
Mrs, Romer takes high rank in this class of writing.”— 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
THE HISTORY OF DUELLING; 
NARRATIVES of the most remarkable PERSONAL 
TERS, from the Earliest Period to thePresent Time. 
By DR. MILLINGEN, 
Author of ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’ &e. 
a character altogether anecdoti- 
cal—the cream of French and English Memoirs."’— Atheneum. 


— the Reign of the Stuarts, 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
*,* The first two Vien or the last two 
obtained separately, to complete se’ 
Vile 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS "OF THE COLMAN FAMILY. 
By R. B. PEAKE, Esq. 
Including their CORRESPONDENCE with the most distin- 
guished Personages of their Time 
“ There is much new matter in these velsanes, and plenty of 
names interesting to the reader’s memory—names one is never 
tired of hearing, and anecdotes which will, bear the chance of 
repetition, with fresh gh Review, 


By ISABELLA F. ROMER. 
Volumes, may be 














THE STANDARD NOVELS. 


In a neatly-bound pocket volume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s. 


GILBERT GURNEY. 


By Tueopore Hook, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Jack Brag,’ ‘ The Parson’s Daughter,’ &c. 


Forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES; 


Which also comprise the following, among many other celebrated Works of Fiction, each 
complete in one pocket volume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s. 


J. FENIMORE COOPER—The Pilot, The Spy, The Water Witch, The Red Rover, The 
Last of the Mohicans, 7 Pioneers, The Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, The Borderers, The 
Bravo, The I 1 . Precaution. 

G. P. R. JAMES—Darnley, De L’Orme, Philip Augustus, Henry Masterton. 

THEODORE HOOK—The Parson’s Daughter, Maxwell, Jack Brag. 

MISS AUSTEN—Sense and Sensibility, Emma, Mansfield Park, Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion (in 1 vol.), Pride and Prejudice. 

MORIER—Hajji Baba, Hajji Baba in England, Zohrab. 

SIR E. L. BULWER—Eugene Aram, Paul Clifford, The Last Days of Pompeii. 

CAPT. MARRYAT—Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Father, King’s 

Own, Mr. Midshipman Easy, Newton Forster, The Pacha of Many Tales. 

MISS JANE PORTER—Thaddeus of Warsaw, The Scottish Chiefs, The Pastor’s Fireside. 

MAXWELL—Stories of Waterloo, My Life, The Bivouac. 

MRS. TROLLOPE—Vicar of Wrexhill, Widow Barnaby. 

MRS. GORE—Mothers and Daughters, The Soldier of Lyons. 

MARRIAGE—by the Author of ‘ The Inheritance’ and ‘ Destiny.’ 

INHERITANCE. 

D INY. 








ta Any of which may be had separately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER of 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


Tilustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK and LEECH. 
CONTENTS : 
RICHARD SAVAGE, 
By CHARLES WHITEHEAD; with Illustrations by Leech, 
Chapter VII. In which Mr. Myte is presented with a particular occasion of surprise, with 
his behaviour thereupon. 
Chapter VIII. Ludlow recounts a story which is no longer than is necessary; wherein, and 
in his manner of telling it, he reveals his whole nature. 
Chapter IX. An apostrophe which seems to indicate the author’s parentage—He waits 
upon a certain Colonel—His reception, and in whose presence. 
Chapter X. In which may be seen a hot friend cooling; with some occurrences which 
appear, as yet, to pertain solely to Ludlow. 
Some account of Dennybrook Fair, with the Donnybrook Jig. 
The Moated Grange—Story of the Picture, by H. Curling, h.p. 52nd Foot. 
Popular Admiration of Great Thieves, by Charles Mackay. 


The Days of Olden Time. 
The Heart and Key, a Story of the Fens, by Dalton; with an Illustration. 


The Enthusiast at the Pyramids. 

MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
With Three Churches all of a Row, and the Death of Bartlemy Fair. 
By GEORGE DANIEL. 

Guy Fawkes, by W. H. Ainsworth, with Illustration by George Cruikshank. 

The Mystery, by Isabella F. Romer. 
THE AUTO-DE-FE ; a Legend of Spain. 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 


—. 














London: James Hoimes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ip ett OFFICE, 14, Weliqgtan-ctnent (co 5 
. . 


Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents : for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Be' 


by Joun Francis; andsold by all 
Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for IRELAND, 
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